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Editorial Comment 


There has always 

HIGHER EDUCATION been good reason why 
AND THEN. E. A. the National Educa- 
tion Association and 

those interested in the field of higher education 
should be closely associated in their professional 
activities. More and more it is essential that every 
interest in the country become efficiently organ- 
ized, not only on the local and state basis but upon 
a national basis. This type of organization is 
essential for two reasons. In the first place, such 
cooperation adds to the clarity of vision and is a 
greater guarantee that the goals selected by all ele- 
ments of the profession will be the proper goals 
and in harmony with each other. In the second 


place, this type of cooperation guarantees a con- 
solidation of forces and pressures which are essen- 
tial for the proper placing before the public of the 
problems and the needs in the profession. 

Only a few decades ago the leaders in higher 
education were very active in the leadership of the 


National Education Association. In more recent 
years these two groups have been separated from 
each other somewhat. Two distinct losses have 
resulted. In the first place, there has been a dis- 
tinct loss to the National Education Association it- 
self, which needs the viewpoint of higher educa- 
tion in its councils. In the second place, there has 
been a loss to higher education, because higher edu- 
cation rests upon the foundation of the elementary 
and secondary school, and must keep in touch with 
the developments there if it is to perform its own 
function with the highest degree of efficiency and 
in the right direction. 

It is generally conceded at the present time by 
leaders in all forces of education that there should 
be organization, on the basis of geographical sec- 
tioning—local, state, and national—of subject- 
matter groups and of special level interests; and 
then that we should have a capping organization, 


so to speak, national in character, with which all of 
these are related or affliated, and through which 
they can all speak when they are working toward 
some commonly held goal. 

Moreover, it is the growing conviction that the 
National Education Association gives the greatest 
promise of service as this one all-inclusive organi- 
zation. It cannot develop, however, to that point 
without the cooperation and the hearty support of 
all elements of the profession, and particularly of 
that very large group that is affiliated with the va- 
rious forces of higher education. Would it not be 
worthwhile for Phi Delta Kappa, representing as 
it does a bridge between the practical field of edu- 
cation and the theoretical phases as developed in 
the higher institutions of learning, to set itself the 
task of bringing about a more intimate and effec- 
tive relationship between all phases of the teaching 
profession, and especially to reunite in the vital 
way in which the combination formerly existed the 
forces inherent in the National Education Associa- 
tion and the forces inherent in the field of higher 
education? 

A movement in this direction has already been 
started this year. The president of the National 
Education Association has appointed a committee 
of which President H. M. Gage of Iowa College is 
chairman, with the following distinguished per- 
sonnel: President A. G. Crane of the University 
of Wyoming; President E. C. Elliott of Purdue 
University; Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education; Vice 
Provost G. W. McClelland of the University of 
Pennsylvania; President Frank L. McVey of the 
University of Kentucky; Dean C. G. Maphis of the 
University of Virginia; President Rufus B. von 
Kleinschmidt of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Director George F. Zook of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. This committee is to 
think of ways of reuniting the two groups, and 
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possibly of arranging for a conference at the Den- 
ver meeting of the National Education Association 
for the purpose of bringing to life the Department 
of Higher Education which was formerly so vig- 
orous a department in the National Education As- 
sociation. HENRY LESTER SMITH. 


When William Ran- 

THE URGENT NEED dolph Hearst paid me the 
IN SECONDARY compliment of sending 
EDUCATION me his recently printed 
letter to the teachers of 

America asserting his paper’s noble fight against 
the forces of change, I thought of the humble lit- 
tle men in all the villages and cities of America 
who must blanch at the sound of their master’s 
voice. This voice is the voice of the great Amer- 
ican hero—The Successful Business Man. The 
humble little people are the educators of America. 
They are humble, yes, but well-known. Well- 


known through the many cartoons and leading 
editorials of Hearst and all his fishy tribe depict- 
ing such themes as that great center of anarchy— 
Washington, D. C.—with the chairs of State Office 
occupied in the center by the man whom com- 


munists and capitalists equally revile—President 
Roosevelt, and on the fringes by these same hum- 
ble little people, their caps and gowns somewhat 
askew, but their efforts at planning and action in- 
finitely more so. I thought of what an honor it 
was for Mr. Hearst to spend the printer’s ink and 
postage money to justify himself to such insignifi- 
cant folk, known always for their timidity in the 
face of Big Men. From the high-school teacher 
of science who was expelled from his position in 
Dayton, Tennessee, to the last college professor 
fired from the University of P for as- 
serting economic facts, through all the rank and 
file of those who have been reprimanded in one 
way or another for antagonizing the Powers that 
Be, are we not all aware that there is no thing that 
crawls by sea or by land so continuously and so ab- 
jectly as that fumbling, apologetic object of tax- 
payers’ charity—the educator. 

If the educator were not abject what would he 
be? He would be the great force pointing the 
need, and method for meeting the need, to recog- 
nize change as the eternal principle in life, and in- 
telligent direction of that change as the chief duty 
of man. Change here, has the largest as well as 
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the smallest application. It refers to the affairs 
of nations as well as to the daily growth of boys 
and girls, the vital human elements of nations. In 
both cases, we can call it the study of social science. 
It refers to the growth of plants and animals— 
natural science; to the discoveries, inventions, and 
processes which we call physical and chemical 
science and technology. It refers to the changes 
in the nervous system which we call psychology 
and philosophy when we take them into the lab- 
oratory and the study. It refers to the alterations 
of beliefs, faiths and, finally, patterns by which 
men centrally assert their principal purposes in life 
and which we sometimes call religion and art. 

I am directing your attention now to the urgent 
need, so long perceived by the few and neglected 
by the many, for the achievement by man of the 
only real security—that which comes through faith 
in intelligence, which recognizes that man cannot 
control external affairs beyond the point marked 
by his control of himself. That control of him- 
self comes only through conscious direction, 
through education. 

These are the crying needs in secondary educa- 
tion today in my opinion: 


Pupils who are physically and mentally fit. 


Parents who regard the care and training of chil- 
dren as a complex job, needing consumate artistry. 


Teachers who have the courage to use their intel- 
ligence. 

Executives who are not afraid to have teachers use 
their intelligence, but on the contrary will use all their 
efforts to protect the teachers from interference. 


None of these things are possible, because they 
strike at the two things which are most sacred to 
all of us: vested interests and comfort. 

Since none of these things are possible, let us 
consider them, knowing we are safe. 

We live in a crucial period in history. We live 
in a time of rapid change. In other words, we 
live in the same kind of period and the same kind 
of time as all men have lived in. The point being 
this: Whatever the external divergencies, the 
struggle remains always three-fold; between man 
in process of change, nature in process of change, 
and men who desire to have everything remain the 
same—-so long as they are convinced of their own 
personal security. And remember that nothing 
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remains the same—except sor1e men’s desire to 
have everything remain the same. 

Out of the slime and ooze of the primordial 
world came our beginnings, say the scientists. 
When we look back and see in our mind’s eye the 
little single cells that those of us who wish to 
flaunt our coats of arms should emblazon as our 
earliest ancestors, we should temper our sighs of 
regret at having lost a state of beginning so nearly 
approaching Nirvannah. For today we have the 
filth and misery, not alone of slums and endless 
shacks in endless dumps, but of thousands upon 
thousands of industrial slaves earning bare sub- 
sistence and that precarious. Where formerly we 
could kill only with nature’s weapons we now 
have those of man, high explosives, poison gas, 
and the rest. Beyond that, we have all the refine- 
ments of cruelty associated with rugged individ- 
ualism whose motto is, ‘Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.’’ Observe, my 
friends, we have even invented the devil. How 


far beyond the unicellular great-to-the-n'th-power 
grandparents have we come! 

Yes, without further elaboration, we can point 
with pride to our progress from the simple sav- 


agery of the first homo-sapiens to the new savagery. 

And how have we achieved it? Through our 
minds, my friends! Without the noble instru- 
ment of intelligence where would we be? Wel- 
tering in innocence! Unaware of our tremendous 
modern equipment for hating effectively! 

But, you say, and truly, we can educate, we can 
direct intelligence to constructive uses. Yet every 
suggestion for altering a state of things in which 
fear and greed shall be recognized as the driving 
forces animating our lives is greeted by the explo- 
sive utterance of an antique charm—“You can’t 
change human nature.” 

If you can’t change human nature, better abol- 
ish the schools. What is human nature? We 
know what jungle and jungle law are. In what 
respects are we human if not in the degree to which 
we are able to deny and destroy not each other, but 
the elemental fears and lusts which animate all 
other animal life? 

To be a man, means to develop harmoniously 
one’s capacities to the fullest extent possible. No 
man can do this by himself. A single man is the 
sport of nature and of other beasts. Therefore 
the effort, being a cooperative one, will succeed to 
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the extent that mutual understanding among men 
is possible. 

In the few thousand years that man has been 
learning to be upright, he cannot have come far 
from his unmanlike qualities—they are forged 
through so many, many thousand years. But if 
you say that the prime cause for man’s learning to 
stand upright was so he could shake his fists, I 
must question your grasp of the nature of things. 
And if you say, with me, that man’s intelligence 
makes it possible for him to substitute coopera- 
tion for conflict, nay, that he must depend upon 
it for his very existence, you are asserting the first 
cause of education. 

For, in essence, education is a matter of creating 
meaning in the universe. We have multiplied 
almost infinitely the difficulties of that task by mul- 
tiplying the complexities of our universe. Every 
tool, every new accretion of “knowledge’’ adds to 
the initial handicap which faces the young of our 
species in its pressing need for being at home, for 
finding his place in the order, or disorder, of things 
as they are, to say nothing of his next task—to im- 
prove it. 

Man stands, at last. He stands today in a world 
which does not exist—just as always, in a world 
which is becoming. So far that world has become 
through a process of uncontrolled evolution. Can 
we control it? Yes. We know that each of us can 
and does control that part of it which he can see 
and understand to the maximum extent possible. 
Could we control it better? Assuredly, if we had 
the means. What are the means? They are as 
varied as the individuals who must cooperate to as- 
sert that control through mutual understanding 
and planning. Will we do it? Only if the edu- 
cation which we set up is able to do a tortoise to the 
hare of destruction. The chances are slim. What 
will we make of them? 

The answer depends upon the human beings 
whom we classify as pupils, parents, teachers and 
executives. 

First of all, then pupils who are physically and 
mentally fit. How are they to achieve such a con- 
dition? By choosing the right ancestors, say the 
medicine man. Very well. We can do little for 
them. 

Next, the parents themselves. What must they 
do to arrive at the place where they can regard the 
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Patriotism 1n 


Our Schools 


By GeorGE E. AXTELLE 


COMMON technique for obscuring an issue is 

to cloak oneself with virtue and cover one’s 
enemy with opprobrium. The favorite practice of a 
doctrinnaire is to cry, “God! Mother!! Country!!!” 
and accuse critics of communistic and subversive 
ideas. Thus we find such mild liberals as Jane 
Addams, Frances Perkins, Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, John Dewey, and members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union listed as radicals. Mr. 
Hearst presents an honor roll of American edu- 
cators as special servants of Russian communism 
devoted to undermining American ideals in our 
schools. Mr. Samuel Insull and the Utilities 
Trust confess that their favorite technique for dis- 
crediting proponents of public ownership is to tar 
them with the communistic brush. They tell the 
Federal Trade Commission that thereafter argu- 
ment is unnecessary for people cease to think, once 
communism is injected into the argument. An 


Insull propaganda director testified before the 
Federal Trade Commission: ‘‘My idea would be 
not to try logic or reason, but to try to pin the 


Bolshevik idea on my opponent.” A favorite 
method of strike breaking is to dub strikers as dis- 
loyal and un-American. Electious are easily won 
by that party which first denounces its opponent as 
subversive and un-American. The terrors of 
Hitler and Mussolini ride into power on the wings 
of patriotism. It is for that reason old Samuel 
Johnson exclaimed that patriotism was the last 
refuge of scoundrels. 

It is, therefore, highly important that we be 
clear as to the meaning of patriotism. It is 
equally important that we recognize rascality 
when it masquerades behind patriotism. Patri- 
otism would not be so universally employed by 
selfish interests were it not a sentiment of such 
emotional intensity and of such high moral sig- 
nificance. Human beings are human and have 
minds only by virtue of their participation in 
group life. Individuals find their personalities 
only as they lose their narrow personal interests 
and identify themselves with their groups. Patri- 
otism stands for the sum of these group loyalties. 
As such it has the greatest ethical import. The 


George E. Axtelle is Principal of the Lock- 
wood Junior High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He is a graduate of the University of 
Washington and secured his master’s degree 
in the University of Hawaii, 1928. He has 
done additional graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California where he also became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ethical worth of group loyalties must be measured 
by the degree to which groups interact with 
other groups and participate in common pur- 
poses. While patriotism is associated with na- 
tional groups, at its highest it signifies devotion to 
the widest social obligations. 

Patriotism is devotion to the finer, deeper values 
of tradition. Hence, patriotism in America would 
be a different spirit from patriotism in Germany, 
Italy, Japan, or Russia. One must examine our 
tradition, therefore, to discover the distinctive 
character of American patriotism. The character 
of American colonists and their purpose in com- 
ing to America supply the source of that tradition. 
Their conflicts with the crown, the trial of Peter 
Zenger, the Boston Tea Party, and our Revolution 
continued and enriched that tradition. Here was 
born and nourished the spirit of revolt against all 
manner of tyranny—economic as well as political. 
The Declaration of Independence, the Preamble 
and Bill of Rights of our Constitution, and the 
writings of Jefferson, Paine, Henry, Garrison, 
Emerson, Lowell, Lincoln, and Whitman de- 
veloped its essential spirit. This spirit embodies a 
profound respect for persons and a militant de- 
fense of rights of persons. Let me quote from the 
Declaration of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed that, whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
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stitute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despot- 
ism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. 


Let this document be the touchstone of Amer- 
icanism. Is this what Mr. Hearst, Matthew Woll, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the D. A. R., 
and the American Legion mean by Americanism? 
How would they name Mr. Jefferson today? Is 
this what they mean by patriotism? Are they con- 
cerned about protecting this spirit of revolt against 
economic injustice today? Or is such indignation 
and resolution fit only for the past where it is safely 
embalmed and without threat to entrenched privi- 
lege today? 

Conditions on the frontier in a casteless society 
largely created and intensified this sense of the dig- 
nity and importance of persons. So long as it re- 
mained it was a safety valve and protection of our 
liberty. It fostered this fierce sense of personal 
pride and dignity, this sense of the supreme worth 
and sacredness of personality. Unlike older 
countries we have had nearly four centuries of 
frontier with such a tradition. 

The frontier served as escape for the dissatisfied, 
the oppressed, and the variants. Thus our tradi- 
tion has been highly individualistic. We were 
never really forced to solve the problem of indi- 
vidual freedom in larger, corporate, group life. 
But now our frontier is gone. Mass production 
_and distribution, large corporate enterprise, rail- 
roads, automobiles and paved roads, telephones, 
| telegraph, and radio bring us in intimate associa- 
tion and interaction with one another, in increas- 
ingly large groups over increasingly wide areas. 
We are one people. Our sense of individualism is 
still strong. Can we harness it to an integral, na- 
tional life? 

The growth of science and its application to 
problems of production, transportation, and com- 
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munication coincided with our own national ex- 
pansion, our new un-exploited land offering—an 
ideal condition for applied science. We were an 
adventurous people without large investment in 
older equipment. As fast as new inventions and 
capital equipment were produced there was vir- 
gin territory for them to exploit. We identified 
this material development with our own character. 
We had a “manifest destiny’’ and industrial 
growth was integral to it. We pride ourselves on 
being practical, efficient, progressive, adventurous, 
and resourceful. 

We possessed our continent and exploited it. 
We conquered two frontiers—the natural and in- 
dustrial. In doing so we have created a third—a 
social frontier. We are now faced with the prob- 
lem of preserving the ideals of our older frontiers 
and adapting our new frontier to them. This is 
the challenge of American patriotism today. With 
the passing of our geographical frontier and the 
coming of city life, mass production and corporate 
enterprise, we must find new ways of accomplish- 
ing old purposes. To continue old ways, old eco- 
nomic, industrial and political forms and organiza- 
tion under such radically changed conditions is to 
impair what is most sacred in our tradition. It is 
to serve traitorous and seditious ends. When in- 
terested and seditious groups identify patriotism 
with the special forms and organizations of the 
past at the expense of our democratic ideals it is 
because this perversion serves their selfish inter- 
ests. They would destroy what is most sacred to 
us for their own aggrandizement. Lest our people 
be misled by un-American propagandists mas- 
querading as 100 per cent patriots it is essential 
that this distinction between purpose and ideals in 
our American tradition and special organization or 
procedure be clearly drawn. Any identification of 
patriotism with special forms of political or eco- 
nomic organization is subversive and in effect 
traitorous, whether selfish or misguided. 

One of the most outstanding facts of history is 
its continuity. The present is always a fulfillment 
of what went before. Of one thing we can be sure. 
As the past was big with today and as today con- 
tinues yesterday, so today is big with tomorrow and 
tomorrow will be its fulfillment. Whatever our 
future, we may be sure it will come out of today 
and yesterday. 

Another equally outstanding fact of history is 
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novelty. While today fulfills yesterday, in doing 
SO it possesses a unique quality of its own. It is 
more than yesterday. Not change, but novelty is 
the essence of time for living creatures. It is im- 
portant that both these facts be realized. The too 
common tendency is to forget or fear one or the 
other. 

The impatient radical forgets or fears the past 
and any continuance of the present or future with 
it. The reactionary fears novelty and the future. 
He worships the accomplished fact of novelty in 
the past and may call himself a classicist but in his 
interest in the classic of the past he misses its 
essence, its novelty in its own occasion. 

American patriotism must accommodate these 
two facts. It must see the future as a continuation 
of our national growth, a continuation of those 
ideals that make us distinctive, but in its own ad- 
venturous and resourceful spirit it must likewise 
welcome novelties. Changed conditions demand 
new accommodations to them. These adjustments 
must be in terms of our democratic tradition, our 
adventurous spirit, our deep regard for the sacred- 
ness of persons, and the scientific method. We 
must develop a society which at the same time pre- 


serves personal values and social participation and 


organization. Our democracy must develop a 
society which provides for such agencies of infor- 
mation and opinion that we may all employ the 
scientific method to problems of social relationship 
with the same skill with which we now apply it to 
technical problems. 

Some things we may confidentally assert about 
our future. First: whatever change occurs it will 
be a fulfillment of our past, indigenous to our 
tradition. Second: whether change is catastrophic 
or orderly depends upon the groups now in con- 
trol. If through fear of loss of privilege they ob- 
struct adjustment to new conditions, if they employ 
the forces at their command to obstruct the dis- 
semination of information, to stifle opinion and 
free thought, the change will be catastrophic. Ad- 
justment of the many features of our life to one 
another takes time, intelligence, and experimenta- 
tion. It demands flexibility of attitude, caution, 
resourcefulness, and adventure. We must work at 
it continuously, all of us. If necessary informa- 
tion is withheld in support of “freedom of the 
press’’ and if constructive criticism is discouraged 
our future will be stumbling, painful, and cruel. 
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If revolution comes to America, our vested inter- 
ests will be responsible. Social unrest is not itself 
a disease; it is but symptomatic. Adequate infor- 
mation and free criticism are necessary to discover 
the roots of the disease and to treat it. Unfortu- 
nately doctrinaires, whether reactionary or radical, 
are subversive and traitorous. The former flying 
under the banner of patriotism and posing as the 
moral bulwarks of our society endanger its tradi- 
tions. They produce the violent radical through 
obstructing change, and would subvert the future 
life of our country to their selfish interests. Third: 
It may safely be said that the eventual if not the im- 
mediate future will continue to have a large place 
for the present middle class. They supply the 
technical and social intelligence essential to our 
continued existence as an industrial order. 

I make this extended comment on continuity 
and novelty in history in order to suggest the true 
significance of distinctively radical tendencies and 
reactionism. Social unrest and distinctively radical 
movements are but symptoms of a disease. Their 
virulence is an indication of the importance of 
dealing with conditions that produce them. The 
real source of social unrest is doctrinal reactionism, 
those influences which pervert the processes of 
government to their selfish interests, which own 
the major propaganda agencies and employ them 
to confuse thought and to arouse a fear psychosis 
against necessary adjustive tendencies, which in 
every way obstruct orderly accommodation to new 
conditions. Socialism, communism, progressive- 
ism, radicalism, et al., are employed as red herrings 
or as bugaboos identified with opponents as cited 
above. It is time this red stalking horse be recog- 
nized for the bugaboo it is. For no movement 
borrowing its ideals and techniques from a tradi- 
tion foreign in spirit to our own can be a construc- 
tive movement in American life. Any substantial 
development must be in terms of our own past and 
the deeper meaning of its tradition. Finally the 
future must accommodate us all. It cannot be a 
worker's revolution which is antipathetic to the 
ideals and interests of the great majority of Amer- 
icans, nor can it be a Liberty League reaction to 
protect the spoils of exploitation. 

Freedom of the press, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly, and freedom of thought are not 
primarily individual rights. They are social neces- 
sities. It is essential that ideas be tried out in open 
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forum before habit or dogmatism tries them out in 


‘practice. Whether an idea is true or false can be 
discerned in two ways. It may be tried out in open 
discussion or in practice. However fine an idea 
‘may be, discussion will clarify it and perfect it. 
‘Overt consequences are too costly and irreve able 
‘to thrust it uncriticized by all comers into action 
‘itself. If science has taught us one thing, it is the 
\unpredictability of the consequences of any idea 
| prior to experimentation. If scientists working in 
‘highly specialized fields with problems that are 
‘enormously simple as compared with matters of 
“government, working under the controlled condi- 
tions of the laboratory, must assume an attitude of 
detachment and await results of experimentation, 
with how much less reason can anyone assume a 
doctrinal attitude toward economic and political 
ideas? 

While of course we may grant that most ideas 
demand an open mind, some may insist that some 
ideas are so obviously subversive, dangerous and 
un-American that we are compelled to repress 
them. John Stuart Mill discusses this problem in 
his essay ‘‘On Liberty,” an essay that every lover of 
liberty and the American spirit should read and re- 
read at not-too-long intervals. He cites the case of 
Marcus Aurelius and his persecution of the Chris- 
tians. Marcus Aurelius, the very finest flower of 
Roman philosophy, culture and character, prob- 
ably as good a Christian essentially as Paul himself, 
a man of unblemished morals, gentle, sincere, en- 
lightened, and profound, was disturbed about the 
future of Roman civilization; of any civilization. 
He saw disintegrative forces all about him. Only 
worship and reverence for established deities 
seemed to hold it together. Christianity, to him a 
mad sect, challenged the very basis of society, at- 
tacked it at its roots—roots that themselves showed 
evidence of decay. Duty demanded that he “‘liqui- 
date” it. So he revived the terror. If such a per- 
son at the very pinnacle of human character and en- 

lightenment could make such a grievous error, 
what trust can we place in contemporary desires to 
infringe upon and repress freedom of thought, 
speech, and assembly? 

The history of human progress is strewn with 
the wreckage of human intolerance. Every for- 
ward step in human thought and relationships has 
‘had its martyrdom, inquisitions, and red raids. 
Persecution but transforms ordinary human error 
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into fanaticism. Only free, unfettered, open dis- 
cussion can be trusted to deal with ideas at variance 
with accepted notions. The open forum is essen- 
tial to permit ideas to reveal their own character, 
before action must do it. This principle of liberty 
must be recognized as the very cornerstone of 
American patriotism. We must become habitu- 
ated to test self-styled patriots and guardians of 
Americanism by this principle. 

Under the circumstances, it is inevitable that 
many should turn to the schools to inquire if they 
are inculcating patriotism. Certainly schools can- 
not shirk the responsibility of patriotic education. 
They were founded and have grown because they 
promised the only means of maintenance of our 
liberties. Unfortunately, however, patriotism has 
fallen into disrepute among intellectuals because 
it has been employed so frequently by frauds as a 
cloak for their rascality. Mr. Insull and others of 
his ilk have cried ‘“Wolf!! Wolf!!” so frequently 
that we have come to believe there is no wolf. 
But, as the story goes, that assumption finally 
proved fatal to the sheep. Repudiation of patri- 
otism is pouring out the baby with the bath. The 
important thing is that we clearly discriminate pa- 
triotism from fraud. If schools had actually in- 
stilled a realizing sense of the significance of 
liberty and the conditions of its growth it would 
be impossible today to pervert patriotism to sub- 
versive ends. 

If communism were a real threat to our liberties 
it would deserve most searching criticism. In 
America, however, with the cleavages between 
skilled and unskilled workers, between industrial 
and agricultural workers, between professional and 
clerical groups and labor, between small business 
and farm owners and labor, the possibility of unit- 
ing these groups against big industry and finance 
capital under the banner of communism is simply 
absurd. The real threat to our liberties comes en- 
tirely from the other direction. Study of tech- 
niques employed in industrial and economic con- 
flicts reveals that those with economic power re- 
lax no whit of that power to achieve a// that power 
can achieve. Trends of concentration of wealth 
and economic power and methods employed in 
that concentration reveal a growing menace. Any 
genuine patriotism demands that we discover some 
realistic program and platform upon which to at- 
tack that menace. 
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For economic power means power to own and 
control the agencies of information and opinion 
and with that the power to supply such “informa- 
tion” and make such opinion as serves to enhance 
that power. It means power to control political 
parties, to intimidate and resist government as 
General Johnson well knows. It means power to 
cast into the permanently unemployed any who 
dare question its divine right, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence. It means the power to control the policies 
of government as evidenced in the fight against 
the Tugwell bill. It means power of the police 
and of organized racketeers and gunmen to destroy 
labor opposition, power to cook news and arouse 
hysterias of fear and hate against any who chal- 
lenge that power. It means power to control 
prices, to contract credit or expand it as suits its 
purpose, to engage executive secretaries, create 
dummy organizations and flood the country with 
any sort of frenzied propaganda that is in its own 
selfish interest. It means the power to starve 
schools and other public services essential to the 
life of the people, all in the name of the poor peo- 
ple themselves. It means hiring Mark Sullivans 


and other dinosaurian press agents to weep for the 


departing liberties of the downtrodden as smoke 
screen for attacks upon democratic measures that 
would challenge the powers of the all-powerful. 
It means the power of prestige that hypnotizes 
even the sage of Palo Alto to become lachrymose 
over the challenge to liberty involved in any at- 
tempt to protect shorn lambs against their preda- 
cious shepherds. In short it means power to 
dominate the life and thought of the people. To 
waste time abhorring communism when such a 
threat as this is upon us is to walk into their trap. 
If we are to retain any part of our liberties these 
are the groups we must study and watch. 

There are certain factors in the American scene 
which must be reckoned with by those who would 
safeguard and extend our liberties and our se- 
curity. In the first place any successful movement 
in America must speak the American idiom. The 
American people are suspicious and fearful of any 
ideas not couched in their tongue. They can 
understand and respond only to their own vernacu- 
lar. The success with which our patriomaniacs 
arouse us over foreign agitators is but a measure of 
that fact. We distrust any movement sponsored 
by “foreign agitators,” any movement that does 
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not spring out of the American soil. We have 
little to either fear or to hope for from any group or 
movement that employs a foreign ideology. Any 
movement, right or left, that gains or keeps control 
will speak our language. If fascism comes to us 
it will speak our dialect. On the other hand, what- 
ever liberties we keep or win we will do it in the 
American idiom. Fortunately there is enough of 
liberalism in our tradition that a concerted attack 
upon privilege in terms of the American idiom 
might be very effective. It should be no task to 
brand the hosts of privilege as un-American, alien, 
a throwback to feudalism, tyrannical, etc. The 
important thing is to preempt the American tradi- 
tion and language for liberal purposes. 

A second factor which any realistic program 
must reckon with is the fact that Americans are 
highly distrustful of theory, general ideas, or 
systems of ideas. Isms of any sort annoy and 
frighten. Observe the 1934 election in California. 
Contrast the vote given a socialist running as demo- 
crat for governor with all the odds against him, 
with the vote he would have received as a socialist. 
We are highly practical and concrete in our think- 
ing. We prefer to solve our problems one at a 
time. For that reason it seems that any successful 
movement must concentrate on a few specific is- 
sues at a time. While liberal leaders must them- 
selves have a critical, systematic, social philosophy, 
they will probably achieve it only one plank at a 
time. The very success with which reactionaries 
use such terms as radical, red, socialist, communist, 
etc., as epithets of reproach against their oppo- 
nents, is a measure of this fact. It is a measure of 
our distrust of theory and of systematic thought. 
Liberals therefore must eternally insist that any 
issue shall be considered only on its merits and re- 
fuse to wear any general or blanket label, whether 
correct or not. On the other hand, it is the part 
of strategy to pin such labels and epithets upon the 
opposition. Unfortunately, liberals have left all 
the ammunition in the hands of their enemies 
when there is no reason in the world why it might 
not be appropriated for their own use even now 
and turned upon their adversaries. 

A third fact should be recognized by liberals in 
their thought and strategy. While the concept of 
democracy has played a great role in American life, 
it has had one unfortunate usage by both friend 
and foe that has worked to its discredit. The as- 
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sumption that democracy is or ever has been an 
outstanding and accomplished fact in our social, 
economic and political life has been most unfortu- 
nate. Democracy has been instead a rallying cry 
_ against abuse. It has been the heart of “the Amer- 
ican dream.”” Such it must remain. To mistake 
_ what we now have as democracy is to defeat the 
ideal itself. On the one hand, it breeds cynicism 
and distrust of democracy. Intellectuals, special- 
ists and experts, sensitive to the highly complex 
character of modern life, jeer at nose counting in 
dealing with problems which only highly special- 
ized and expert ability can solve. Those interested 
in a rational and humane social order are compelled 
to distrust democracy and look to some form of in- 
tellectual aristocracy or dictatorship as the solu- 
tion. On the other hand, business and financial 
leaders with the trickle-down theory of prosperity 
are frequently annoyed at the cumbersome and cir- 
cuitous ways they must employ to achieve their 
ends. With Judge Gary, Richard Washburn 


Child, and Mr. Hearst they look longingly toward 
Mussolini and Hitler. Opponents of our present 
economic order, confusing existing arrangements 
with democracy, are attracted to Russia. They are 


convinced that democracy can only be achieved by 
first disavowing it in the name of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. They tell us no class has ever 
willingly relinquished its power. Hence it is nec- 
essary to wrest it by violence from the vested 
classes and give it to a communist dictator. They 
do not tell us how we shall take power from the 
new class of rulers, or what reason we have to be- 
lieve that the exercise of power by these new rulers 
will wean them from desire for power. 

In short, identification of existing arrangements 
with democracy plays into the hands of its foes. 
Democracy must be a battle cry, an ideal measuring 
stick against which to evaluate social, economic and 
political arrangements existing or proposed. We 
have just enough democracy that we can conduct 
a guerilla warfare in the name of democracy that 
should bring us great returns. The identification 
of present political forms with democracy causes 
the friends of democracy to oppose more demo- 
cratic forms. Modern life with its complexity, 
specialization, and concentration must invent new 
political forms to achieve old purposes. Democ- 
racy is not confined to any particular political form 
such as the town meeting. Democracy is a social 
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ideal that embodies the sense of the dignity, worth, 
and sacredness of personality, that insists that the 
Sabbath day and along with it every other insti- 
tution, custom, and convention is made for man 
and not man for them. It insists that ‘‘Nothing 
but the best, fullest, and richest experience pos- 
sible is good enough for man.” It is impatient 
with the Procrustean beds of custom and en- 
trenched privilege. It is probable that our political 
forms must undergo much overhauling in order 
that they serve democratic, humane purposes in 
the modern world. The city-manager form of 
government, the development of a highly trained 
civil service, increase in establishment of govern- 
ment by commissions such as the Federal Trade, 
Federal Power, and Interstate Commerce commis- 
sions, may all be in that direction. The cry about 
bureaucracy is just another red herring. 

An outline of a complete program of patriotic 
education is out of place in this paper. A few 
things, however, can be briefly suggested. In the 
first place, educators should make an analysis of 
the profounder, more basic values in our tradition. 
They should develop a sense of their significance 
for contemporary American life through acquaint- 
ance with their finest expressions in literature, art, 
and character and a dramatic reliving of the con- 
ditions which gave birth to them. Our students 
must have a feeling for the continuity of experi- 
ence and history that they may not expect the 
future to come like a rabbit from a magician’s hat. 
They must also appreciate novelty, the unexpected 
and unique, as a character of experience and his- 
tory, past, present, and future. 

If people are to prize democracy and democratic 
relationships they must experience them as widely 
as possible. The school must be a democratic 
society which promotes respect for the dignity, 
worth, and sacredness of personality. It must also 
develop recognition of the values of cooperative 
activity through experiences in cooperation. In 
free forum pupils must have a wealth of experi- 
ence in intellectual treatment and consideration of 
every major issue and movement in modern life. 
Only in such an experience can they learn the 
necessary tolerance for unpopular ideas and move- 
ments essential to democratic life. 

People must recognize the nature of democratic 
government as all of us organized to perform serv- 
ices to ourselves. They must recognize our ever 
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increasing inter-dependence. Mass production and 
specialization of function renders us all increas- 
ingly dependent upon the total state of affairs. 
We are one body. Individual independence is 
gone. Children must come to an appreciation of 
the significance of public service. They must de- 
velop an insistence upon a high standard of per- 
formance, technical and moral. Public service is 
the new frontier vocationally. Nowhere is there 
such a challenge to the intelligence and social de- 
votion of young people as public service. No 
greater contribution to patriotic education can be 
made than the development of an appreciation and 
respect for public service and for government; 
such a respect as will rise up in righteous indigna- 
tion and sweep into oblivion such perversions as 
the Ohio Gang and the Tea Pot Dome, Big Bill 
Thompson and Al Capone, Tammany and Jimmie 
Walker, and others that have blotched our political 
history. It must be such a jealous respect for gov- 
ernment and public service that it will not rest 
until the insidious influences among “‘the respect- 
able” who are responsible for such perversions are 
revealed in their own colors, whether they be 
bankers, utility magnates, taxpayers’ associations, 
or chambers of commerce. 

Democracy and intelligence are correlative 
terms. Democracy is by, for, and of, all of us. It 
is all of us, cooperatively and with mutual re- 
spect, seeking our common purposes. Only under 
democracy can intelligence exist fully and liberally. 
Only through common intelligence can democracy 
pursue its purposes with hopes of success or even 
perpetuate itself. Superstition, ignorance, preju- 
dice, passion, and hatred are the chains of despot- 
ism. No people can long remain free who are 
not free from these. Therefore an analysis of the 
social, economic, institutional, and psychological 
factors conditioning opinion, belief, and attitude 
—a sort of social psychoanalysis of factors which 
pervert intelligence—is essential to full and free 
intelligence. The press, radio, movies, schools, 
etc., must be analyzed from the point of view of 
the use made of them by pressure groups of various 
kinds, economic motives involved, social status, 
and other factors that influence the information 
dispensed, opinions expressed, and attitudes as- 
sumed. Such a thorough analysis of propaganda, 
motives dominating and techniques employed, 
must be developed as will arm common folk 
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against subversiveness under any slogan. They 
must become informed regarding the techniques of 
pressure groups and their devious ways. 

The values of intelligence are to be found in its 
fruits. A history of the role of science and intelli- 
gence in practical affairs gives respect for it be- 
cause of its fruits. History has too commonly 
dealt with dynasties, military characters, and their 
operations. Of vastly more consequence are the 
unobtrusive inventions, discoveries, and ideas 
which have transformed the ways of life perma- 
nently because they enter into our cumulative body 
of techniques and practices. Children must come 
to an appreciation of the enormous significance of 
intelligence for democracy. 

But appreciation of the role of intelligence is 
not enough. Children must likewise practice the 
experimental logic of science in dealing with the 
problems of their own immediate living together 
as well as more adult contemporary problems. Ex- 
perimental logic must be translated into peda- 
gogical practice. Logic, unfortunately, has dwelt, 
traditionally, in an ivory tower. Democracy de- 
mands that it descend into the classroom and be- 
come the way of all learning. Habituation in ex- 
perimental logic is our best guarantee of inocula- 
tion against the subversiveness of Mr. Hearst, Mr. 
Insull, Mr. Huey Long, Mr. Stalin, Mr. Irenee 
DuPont, or Sam Darcy. It is safe to say that they 
have vastly more fear of the scientific method ap- 
plied to social affairs than for any of the bogeys or 
red herrings they drag across our trail. Scientific 
intelligence, generally disseminated, is the greatest 
threat to their vested privileges as it is the surest 
bulwark of our democracy. 





The American republic now tosses heavily amid the 
tempest of a crisis in its economy. No facts and fig- 
ures are required to prove that statement. Stark evi- 
dences of the crisis lie all around us—in silent indus- 
tries, in rusting machines, in the broken lives of men, 
women, and children. But deeper than these out- 
ward signs and entangled in them is another crisis, not 
visible to the eye—a crisis in American thought which 
springs from our quest for security through national 
action on a national scale. This is the phase of the 
present national dilemma which distinguishes it from 
previous panics and especially concerns the teachers of 
the land——Cuar.es A. BEARD in an address before 
the Department of Superintendence. 





Some Aspects of the Work of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


By GORDON R. CLAPP 


HE Tennessee Valley, for many reasons, is a 

logical area in which to try out a large-scale 
experiment in planning. The drainage basin of 
the Tennessee River covers 40,600 square miles 
and comprises parts of seven states. Starting in 
the mountains of western Virginia, it sweeps 
southwestward in a wide arc across western North 
Carolina, eastern Tennessee and northern Georgia, 
westward through northern Alabama, and a cor- 
ner of Mississippi, and then north over Tennessee 
and Kentucky to Paducah where the river joins 
the Ohio. Two and one-third million people 
dwell within the limits of the valley. 

It is the wide diversity of climate, and resources, 
human and physical, however, that makes the 
Tennessee Valley an ideal place in which to carry 
out a program such as that implied by the creation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The eleva- 
tion ranges from 250 feet above sea level in the 
cotton country of Alabama and Mississippi to 
about 6,000 feet in the eastern mountains. The 
climate varies all the way from that typical of the 
Great Lakes region to the subtropical conditions 
of the Gulf States. The inhabitants can raise 
anything that will grow between Canada and the 
Gulf. In most parts of the valley, the mildness 
of the winters permits two crops a year, an impor- 
tant factor in scientific agriculture. The rainfall 
is heavy, ranging from 50 to 80 inches per year. 

Mineral resources are rich and varied; water re- 
sources are plentiful. The federal government, 
prior to the establishment of the Authority in 
1933, had already invested large sums of money 
in a dam and two nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals. 
These properties, a war-time development, had 
long been idle. Here was an opportunity to util- 
ize them and profit from the investment. The 
factors essential to a prosperous and progressive 
region are present in large measure in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, yet production and consumption 
have continued on a low level. Industry has not 
replaced agriculture as in some sections of the 
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country. Relatively speaking, this is not yet a 
mechanized area. On the whole, the Valley pre- 
sents ideal conditions for the development of a 
planned economy. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is headed by a 
board of three members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, for terms of 
three-, six-, and nine-year periods. The organi- 
zation under this board includes a division for co- 
ordination, with the Coordinator as the chief ex- 
ecutive officer; six management service divisions: 
Personnel, Finance, Materials, Legal, Land Acqui- 
sition, and Information; six planning divisions: 
Agricultural, Engineering Planning and Geology, 
Forestry, Industrial, Land Planning, and Social 
and Economic; and three operating departments: 
Electricity, Engineering and Construction, and 
Fertilizer. 

The Personnel Division, one of the service di- 
visions, and the Social and Economic Division, one 
of the planning divisions, have been set up under 
a single administration because of the close inher- 
ent relationship between their problems. Since it 
is not possible to cover all of the activities of the 
Authority in a short article, this discussion will be 
confined to the work of these two divisions. 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 


Em ployment Section.—Less than two years have 
elapsed since Congress passed the act creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. At the present time 
there are on the payroll of the organization over 
twelve thousand employees, embracing an exceed- 
ingly wide variety of occupations. In the selec- 
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tion of these people the Employment Section has 
followed the spirit as well as the letter of Section 
VI of the Act which states that all appointments 
must be made solely on the basis of merit and effi- 
ciency, without permitting or giving consideration 
to any political test or qualifications. It was rec- 
ognized from the beginning that the success of the 
project depended largely upon ability to obtain the 
services of competent personnel at all levels. 
Inasmuch as the Employment Section is called 
upon to review the qualifications of candidates in 
many fields, men trained in the various professions, 
such as law, accounting, engineering, etc., act as 
application examiners. When the section is 
called upon to recommend candidates for specific 
vacancies, applications are reviewed and then sub- 
mitted to the division heads, who, in conference 
with the Employment Section, make the final se- 
lection of the persons to fill the vacancies. It is 
not at all unusual for five or six members of the 
staff of the Authority to review the qualifications 
of a group of candidates for a particular position 
before a final selection is made. This careful 


scrutiny frequently results in a further search for 
even better qualified candidates than those revealed 


by current registers. 

When offices were opened in Knoxville, the Em- 
ployment Section was literally overwhelmed by 
thousands of applicants for labor and trade posi- 
tions. Careful appraisal of applicants inter- 
viewed in such large numbers seemed well nigh 
impossible. To solve this problem the United 
States Civil Service Commission, at the request of 
the Authority, held a series of examinations 
which all applicants for nonprofessional positions 
(laborers and tradesmen) were required to take in 
order to qualify for such positions. As a means 
of forestalling an influx of unemployed workers, 
residence in the Valley area was required of 
examinees. 

The examination consisted of a test of ability to 
follow oral instructions, a test of ability to follow 
printed instructions, a simple reading test, and a 
mechanical-aptitude test. The nonlanguage test 
enabled persons of limited education to make rea- 
sonable scores; in this manner persons of good na- 
tive intelligence, without facility in reading, were 
not eliminated from final consideration. The ex- 
aminations were administered in 135 examination 
centers in the Valley, and 38,807 men participated. 
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Less than half of the persons who received appli- 
cations blanks actually took the examination; this 
may indicate that the examination requirement per 
se operated as a means of selection in eliminating 
many who were either not interested or who feared 
they might not qualify. 

When the examination results were made avail- 
able in percentile rank distributions by the Civil 
Service Commission, prospective employees from 
the top of the registers were interviewed and inves- 
tigated as to their experiential qualifications and 
general competency. When men are requisi- 
tioned for work the candidates are selected from 
the examination registers with due regard to expe- 
rience, character, and special skills. A study re- 
cently completed shows a significant relationship 
between the competence of the worker on the job 
as rated by his foreman, and his relative standing 
on the examination register. 

Employees at the professional and administra- 
tive levels have been assembled from New York 
to California and from Maine to Texas. The la- 
bor forces on the construction projects have been 
drawn from practically every section of the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. The cosmopolitan nature of 
the personnel of the Authority is one of the indi- 
cations of the national significance of the program. 

Training Section —Early plans of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority included provision for a combi- 
nation of work and training for employees. The 
careful selection of laborers has resulted in the se- 
lection of men who are not only qualified for labor 
jobs, but who are also competent to benefit from 
the advantages of training. The program is spon- 
sored by the Training Section which consists of a 
central administrative and supervisory staff and of 
three training units with a separate staff for each, 
located at Norris, Tennessee; Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama; and Pickwick Landing, Tennessee. 

Participation in the programs is entirely volun- 
tary and no tuition fee is charged. Except in the 
few extension classes that are offered in coopera- 
tion with certain colleges, training is administered 
without the use of artificial awards of grades, cred- 
its, and degrees. The only rewards that the par- 
ticipants receive are those resulting from increased 
skill, greater efficiency, and intellectual stimula- 
tion. 

The work of the training units is carried on 
through vocational education, home training, gen- 
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eral education, library service, recreation, and mo- 
tion pictures. Opportunities for training are open 
to all workers irrespective of race. 

Vocational education includes engineering and 
construction training, trades training, and agricul- 
tural and forestry training. The specific objec- 
tives of the first are to find and develop foremen 
for future projects and to improve technical com- 
petence of men now in subprofessional work in 
engineering and construction. The course in 
foremanship consists of a series of lectures and 
discussions on such problems as labor relations, 
safety, management, records, employment, and 
health and sanitation, with emphasis upon prob- 
lems common to the work at hand. One group 
of workers has an opportunity to work progres- 
sively on several phases of the construction opera- 
tions on the dams and through outside study and 
instruction to prepare themselves better for skilled 
and supervisory work. At the Norris unit, each 
member of this group rotates every six weeks from 
one work crew to another. Along with the plan 
of rotated employment, an opportunity for study 
and instruction is given. The program includes 
courses such as mathematical analyses, drawing, 


carpenters’ arithmetic, topographic mapping, pho- 
tography, surveying, and theory and practice in use 


of the slide rule. A similar program, but with 
some modifications, is a part of the offering of the 
Muscle Shoals unit. 

Trades training aims to “grade-up”’ skilled me- 
chanics that they may function more effectively on 
the present job; to prepare skilled workers for elec- 
trical work in the area; to teach men farm and 
home maintenance; and to allow unskilled workers 
to explore the requirements and skills of various 
trades. 

Classes in forestry and agriculture are being of- 
fered to men employed in the Norris reservoir 
clearance area. From this group will be selected 
the men who will care for strips of protective land 
which the Authority will own around the reser- 
voir. Since this work will not require their en- 
tire time, it is planned that land suitable for culti- 
vation will be leased to them for subsistence farm- 
ing. Cash income will be received for services 
rendered in caring for the forest and agricultural 
land. 

The women as well as the men have training op- 
portunities at Norris. A large number of the 
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houses in this town are not only equipped with 
many electrical appliances, but are also heated by 
electricity. Many of the women had had no expe- 
rience with electrical equipment, and it seemed de- 
sirable, therefore, to give instruction in its use and 
care. Thus, a demonstration house was provided, 
complete with electrical appliances. In connec- 
tion with this instruction it was possible to organ- 
ize foods classes. With this as a beginning, the 
program has expanded to include classes in cloth- 
ing, child study, home furnishing, weaving, health, 
accident prevention, metal crafts, and pottery 
making. 

The general education program is intended to 
stimulate interest in and to inspire ability to dis- 
cern primary issues among contemporary prob- 
lems. Prominent outside speakers are invited to 
discuss topics such as the essential factors in rural 
rehabilitation, consumers’ research, cooperative 
achievement, and community organization. Spe- 
cial attempts are made to obtain different view- 
points. The general education program in effect 
is an open forum sponsored in part by the work- 
ers through their own organizations. 

The library service, an integral part of the en- 
tire training program, aims to improve mental 
techniques and background through the develop- 
ment of habits of extensive reading on the part of 
employees and their families. One interesting 
and effective phase of this work is the plan of pro- 
viding books for employees working in reservoir 
clearance. Books are placed in boxes and left 
with the tool checkers where the workers may bor- 
row them as they “check out’’ when the day’s work 
is over. 

The recreation services, managed largely by em- 
ployees’ recreation associations, supplement the 
training program at many points and through their 
programs do much to accomplish the general aims 
of providing for the social and recreational needs 
and interests of employees and for the develop- 
ment of qualities of leadership. The program in 
the Muscle Shoals area has a much broader scope 
than is ordinarily thought of as recreation. As is 
typical of all training there, an attempt is being 
made to tie the program in very definitely with the 
communities in the locality. There are twenty 
distinct communities where the workers live. The 
recreation leaders have organized leaders’ insti- 
tutes, the ultimate aim of which is to build a nu- 
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cleus of leaders in recreation in each community. 
The institutes are being organized in county units 
with volunteer assistance necessary to carry on the 
work provided by cooperation with existing agen- 
cies such as the schools and churches. It is de- 
sired to build a self-perpetuating group in each 
community which will carry on the program after 
the construction work is completed and the leader- 
ship provided by the Authority is withdrawn. 

The motion-picture service supplements the 
other work in a most helpful way by providing 
much of the audio-visual phase of the training pro- 
gram. In addition to recreational pictures, there 
are shown a large number of educational films 
which are definitely correlated with the work of 
the various courses and projects. 

One especially interesting phase of the work in 
the Muscle Shoals area is the Negro training pro- 
gram in which, at the present time, over five hun- 
dred individuals are participating. In the dormi- 
tory at Wheeler Dam there is an organization 
called the Negro Welfare Association of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This self-organized 
group elects officers and conducts regular meet- 
ings. To give the men greater interest and expe- 
rience in activities, a new president is elected each 
month. There is a permanent steering committee 
of the seven men who head up the following com- 
missions: health, education, sanitation and safety, 
mechanic arts, welfare, discipline, and religion. 
Through these commissions the men handle their 
own problems of discipline, sanitation, etc., while 
each member of the steering committee organizes 
clubs to study specific problems falling within the 
province of the commission for which he is 
responsible. 

Clubs have also been organized in the Negro 
village at Wheeler and in nearby towns to serve 
the group of Negroes who do not live in the dor- 
mitories. The organization of the clubs and the 
training offered is similar to that in the camp. 
These men, however, have an opportunity to re- 
late their training to their work at their homes. In 
addition to learning how to build and repair 
houses, they are learning to make furniture, while 
the women in clubs which they have organized, 
are learning to make rugs and quilts with which to 
beautify their homes. 

It is not possible, in the space available, to de- 
scribe the training program in detail. The most 
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important features are the approach and the group 
receiving the training. The program is in no 
wise static, but changes constantly as experience 
dictates. 

Community Management Section —The Com- 
munity Management Section has recently been or- 
ganized to handle the management and operation 
of the construction camps and villages at Wheeler 
and Pickwick Dams, and to give advisory and func- 
tional assistance in problems relating to relocation 
and colonization of families. 

In establishing camps and villages for the hous- 
ing and comfort of the personnel employed in the 
construction operations, as well as for the families 
of a considerable number of employees, the Au- 
thority has undertaken to improve considerably the 
conventional methods of construction camp hous- 
ing. An effort is being made to give as many of 
the advantages and as few of the disadvantages 
of a modern community as possible. Obviously 
the work of this section is closely related to the 
program of the Training Section. 

Labor Relations Section Another phase of the 
work of the Personnel Division closely related to 
employee groups is carried on by the Labor Rela- 
tions Section, which also makes contacts with or- 
ganized labor groups outside of the Authority. 
Part of the work of this section has been to acquaint 
employees and other interested parties with the at- 
titude of the Authority toward organization, as 
well as to point the way to constructive leadership 
from organized groups. With a growth in under- 
standing of the aims and purposes of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the unions have shown a 
very cooperative spirit. This is evidenced by a 
minimum of trade-union jurisdictional disputes. 
With 2,000 skilled tradesmen at work, about 90 
per cent of whom are organized in sixteen different 
trade unions, there has not been, during the year 
and half of construction activities, a single juris- 
dictional dispute that has gone beyond the stage 
of mild discussion. 

Job committees, elected by employees in their 
own meetings and without interference, work to- 
gether in a joint job committee known as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Workers’ Council. This council is 
a vertical labor organization made up of individ- 
ual horizontal job committees, including represen- 
tatives from unskilled, cafeteria, and white-collar 
workers. Most of the horizontal trade groups are 
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afiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
although this is not a condition of job committee 
status. Employees are free to join or not to join 
labor organizations or unions as they may choose. 

In addition to carrying on conferences and bar- 
gaining with management, the council directs rec- 
reational activities, participates in the adult edu- 
cation program, and operates a consumers’ co- 
operative laundry, shoe repair shop, and dry clean- 
ing agency at Norris through a manager whom it 
employs. It has also financed a producers’ co- 
operative hand-weaving establishment at Norris, 
where union textile workers are weaving rugs, 
drapes, etc., from waste cotton yarn not usable on 
mass production power looms but highly satisfac- 
tory for use on hand looms. 

The Labor Relations Section has tried to condi- 
tion the job so that the potential power in labor or- 
ganization could be released intelligently to gen- 
erate dynamic social responsibility in the com- 
munity, and economic responsibility on the job. 

Safety Section—A major responsibility to em- 
ployees is in the field of accident prevention. A 
Safety Section, therefore, administers a program of 
accident and fire prevention on all Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority projects. Included as a part of this 
program are the compilation of accident statistics 
regarding the operation of each project and the 
dissemination of this information; inspection and 
recommendations for the elimination of physical 
accident hazards and unsafe practices; recommen- 
dations and assistance in conducting an organized 
program of accident prevention through the super- 
visors and workmen on each project; organiza- 
tion and functioning of safety committees and edu- 
cation of workmen on the job; promotion of edu- 
cational activities in accident prevention through 
organized trade groups, the Training Section and 
the supervisory force. 

Medical Service Section —With all of the at- 
tention that the Authority is giving to the develop- 
ment and conservation of natural resources, it is 
not unmindful of the importance of the conserva- 
tion of human resources. It realizes its obligation 
as an employer and a constructive community force 
in the protection, conservation, and promotion of 
health. 

The primary objectives of the Medical Service 
Section are physical examination and classification 
according to physical status of all applicants for 
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employment; aid in the placement of employees 
with partial physical disability in positions to 
which adjustments are practicable; direct medical 
care for all employees injured in line of duty un- 
til responsibility is assumed by the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission; emer- 
gency medical care for employees away from their 
natural residence; essential immunization services 
for all employees; the control of venereal diseases 
through prophylaxis and treatment, supplemented 
by the training and recreational facilities provided 
through other sections of the Division; and the 
clearing of all compensation claims originating 
from employees of the Authority. 

Because of the wide separation of areas where 
service is essential, centers have been established 
at the site of each major activity. Each area is 
under the direction of a medical officer, to whom 
is assigned essential subordinate personnel. 

All injuries, regardless of how insignificant they 
may appear, are given immediate first aid and such 
subsequent treatment as may be appropriate. The 
low degree of severity of injuries is attributable, in 
large measure, to the prompt medical treatment 
of all injuries. In areas where men are scattered, 
mobile medical units bring service to the job. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DIVISION 


Health and Sanitation Section The problems 
of health and sanitation which affect employees 
of the Authority are not limited to the areas di- 
rectly under the Authority's jurisdiction. The ap- 
proach to these problems, therefore, necessarily in- 
cludes activities both within and without areas of 
the Authority's jurisdiction. 

The administration of services within areas di- 
rectly under the jurisdiction of the Authority is 
simple and direct, but the organization of services 
outside such areas must depend upon cooperative 
agreements with state and local health authorities. 
In the development of the entire health program, 
the method of approach is through and with the 
cooperation of existing agencies, with the view of 
strengthening and supporting these agencies, in 
areas adjacent to the sites of construction activities. 

As a result of the vastly increased shore line of 
impounded waters within the Valley, malaria will 
become one of the most important of all public 
health problems. In addition to the institution of 
accepted control measures, the section is engaged 
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in fundamental researches with respect to prob- 
lems such as mosquito production and the preva- 
lence and predominating types of malaria infection. 

Not only is there a need for a cooperative devel- 
opment of public-health services, but the oppor- 
tunity and necessity for special researches are 
apparent. It is desirable that the possibility of 
improving many public-health measures and 
administrative procedures should be investigated. 
Through the cooperation of existing agencies, ma- 
terial advances in the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge and methods of application of existing 
knowledge should be possible. Substantial prog- 
ress in this direction has already been made. 

Research Section—Planning for the future 
must be based upon a factual knowledge of past 
and present experience. The Research Section 
supervises the collection and interpretation of so- 
cial and economic data needed for regional plan- 
ning, and cooperates with other agencies in con- 
ducting research pertinent to social and economic 
problems of the area. For example, in the flood- 
ing of the reservoir area, roads, railroads, and 
schools will be covered, and land formerly taxed by 
the county will no longer be available for tax pur- 
poses. From these taxes, county expenses for 
roads, schools, and other essential services were 
defrayed. Information must be secured prior to 
the time the reservoir is filled to be used as a ba- 
sis for making proper adjustments of these bur- 
dens and services. 

In the same way, in establishing new communi- 
ties such as Norris, Tennessee, study is necessary to 
determine what governmental organization would 
be best for such a town, both during and follow- 
ing the construction of the dam; what types of com- 
mercial facilities such a town can probably sup- 
port, etc. These and many other problems 
equally complex are referred to the Research Sec- 
tion for study and recommendation. 

Conclusion.—This description of the programs 
of the Personnel and Social and Economic Divi- 
sions is not présented as a summary of a job that is 
done. Necessary refinements of techniques in 
employee management, selection, placement, guid- 
ance, job classification, and a score of major prob- 
lems present themselves as the current problems 
are tentatively eliminated or solved. 

The reader may judge that it is no small task 
to assemble some twelve thousand employees, 
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place them in occupations for which they are qual- 
ified, establish training opportunities, manage and 
operate more than merely livable camps and com- 
munities, establish and assure proper and construc- 
tive employee-management relations, provide for 
accident prevention on four good-sized construc- 
tion projects, establish adequate medical service 
and protection for public health, and obtain and 
analyze the basic data upon which social and eco- 
nomic planning may proceed. 

As large as the task described herein may be, it 
is but a part of the entire program of the Author- 
ity. Each of the divisions of the Authority could 
describe a program of comparable scope in its par- 
ticular field. The coordination of the various di- 
visional functions presents, of itself, a cross-section 
of the problems of modern public administration. 
Taken in their entirety, these programs constitute 
an attempt to bring the best of human and physi- 
cal resources together through the established agen- 
cies of a region to the end that the people of that 
region and of the nation may achieve the best pos- 
sible results of planned efforts. 





President Roosevelt 
to the 
American Council on Education 


The schools and colleges are in the midst of a social 
life which is developing rapidly. It is the business of 
government to see that the benefits of these changes 
are spread to the greatest possible number of our citi- 
zens. Without, however, the aid of a far-flung edu- 
cational system in developing the capacities of indi- 
viduals to produce material comforts and to react in- 
telligently to public problems, the effort of the gov- 
ernment would be fruitless indeed. All the possibili- 
ties of a democracy rest squarely upon education. 

Hence, we must do everything we can to improve 
the processes and the organization of education. 
Small school districts, like most small units in govern- 
ment, are in most instances inefficient, uneconomical, 
and unnecessary. We need better trained teachers 
and more schools with modern teaching equipment. 
If the schools fall behind in these things we shall all 
suffer in the common misfortune. 

I wish for the American Council on Education 
abundant success in helping to solve the many prob- 
lems which face American education today.—From 
School and Society, May 11, 1935. 











The Effects of Economic Conditions Upon 
Public- School Taxation 


By IRvING A. MATHER 


REQUENTLY we hear the comment that the de- 
F pression has been unduly severe upon the edu- 
cational system of the country and upon those en- 
gaged in the teaching profession. Desirous of 
ascertaining the tendencies of school finances dur- 
ing previous business panics, the writer made a 
study of the relation of economic conditions to 
public-school finance and taxation legislation in 
six representative states from 1850 to 1934. 

Although the original treatise was confined pri- 
marily to the individual states of California, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, and Oregon, this 
article has been extended to include all states, bas- 
ing the data on national averages. The effects of 
business conditions upon school finance in each of 
our major depressions between 1850 and 1934 
will be presented. Thus comparisons between 
former panics and the one from which we are now 
emerging may be made. Only the most signifi- 
cant items of this survey will be shown in this 
aati 1857-1860 

The panic of 1857 probably had a greater ef- 
fect upon the industrial sections of the country 
than upon the agricultural sections. The imme- 
diate effect of the gold discoveries in California in 
1848-49 was found in the rapid rise of price levels 
on all commodities. By 1855 there was created 
a new demand for specie and all forms of credit 
instruments. Interest rates advanced and the 
United States became a fertile field for foreign cap- 
ital. This gave a new impetus to commerce, rail- 
road building, and industry as well as to the export 
trade. In addition, the revolutionary movements 
on the Continent opened up expanded markets for 
American agricultural products. Hence, the pe- 
riod from 1848 to 1857 was one of great pros- 
perity for the American people. 

By 1850 the desire for free public education in 
the United States had, in the main, become estab- 
lished. However, in the financing of the same 
the states granted little aid, except through the in- 
come from the “Permanent School Fund,” leaving 
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this particular phase largely in the hands of the 
local units. Districts, counties, and townships 
had been made the chief units and were, for the 
most part, permitted to levy such taxes as they de- 
sired. The progress of education was held back 
throughout this period by the more popular issues 
before the public, such as the political platforms, 
dissensions over the slavery question, prosperous 
economic conditions, rapid expansion of all phases 
of industrial and agricultural life and also, the 
rivalries of the sectarian and private school in- 
terests. 

The 1857 panic was caused mainly by specula- 
tion in railroads and public lands, overinvestment 
during high prices, overexpansion in the infla- 
tionary period following the discovery of gold, 
and by the loose state-banking system. 

Starting about 1854 and lasting into the next 
decade, public education in the majority of states 
enjoyed a revival. A popular tendency to inves- 
tigate and analyze deficiencies in forms of govern- 
ment was developed. 

Certain powers and duties were taken out of the 
hands of such centralized state authority as was 
then existent and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the district, county, or township boards. Investi- 
gations revealed fraud and mismanagement of 
school lands with the resultant loss to education. 

In spite of the distress occasioned by this crisis, 
five of the six states involved in the writer's survey 
passed legislation permitting greater tax levies 
among the local units for educational purposes. 
Some increase in state financial support was notice- 
able. This was not, however, due to state taxa- 
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tion, but through the instrumentality of a greater 
number of public-lands sales. The sixth state in 
this group, having no public lands within its en- 
virons, increased financial aid to the schools from 
general funds until 1857 but thereafter reduced 
the appropriations for some years. Most of this 
legislation was of a permissive nature. 

The depression years were marked by consider- 
able increases in enrollment in the public schools. 

During the Civil War period, little was accom- 
plished in building up the educational systems of 
the various states. The southern states, as a whole, 
discontinued any early organizations for a state 
program. Many of the northern states did grant 
some additional financial support throughout the 
war period, and, in a few instances, raised the 
maximum allowed for local tax levies. 

Another element entered into the problem of 
educational taxation at this time. This was the 
growth of city population and caused the enact- 
ment of legislation granting cities increased tax 
levies and the privilege of bonding themselves for 
buildings and sites. 

From the above survey, it may be noted that 
the 1857 panic did not have a strong or lasting 


effect upon the financial program for public edu- 


cation. Furthermore, the psychological effects of 
the Civil War, plus the rapid rise of prices and 
wages during that period developed a willingness 
on the part of the people to tax themselves for 
education as well as other enterprises. 


1873-1880 


The early part of this decade witnessed the 
lengthening of the railroads and their construc- 
tion into sparsely settled territory. The financing 
of these projects fell to some extent upon the farm- 
ers who had been induced to buy stock on the 
strength of insurance of adequate transportation 
for their crops. But the traffic was not sufficient 
to permit these roads to pay expenses and this, to- 
gether with fraudulent practices and watered stock, 
soon resulted in the loss of much that had been 
invested. The iron industry, overexpanded in 
order to meet this demand for additional railroad 
equipment as well as for the production of war ma- 
terials between 1861 and 1865, was badly crip- 
pled by the financial stringency which overtook 
the railroads. The unemployment following the 
Civil War and the deflation of values prior to 1873 
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were both instrumental in bringing this particular 
economic crisis to a climax. 

The disastrous effects of this panic upon the 
farm and labor population produced conditions 
very similar to those found throughout the past 
few years of our present economic dilemma. 
Growth of new political organizations, demand 
for and passage of silver coinage legislation, and 
new state constitutions granting more local pow- 
ers and less centralized authority were predomi- 
nant features of the last half of this decade. These 
actions were due specifically to the insistent de- 
mands of the rural and laboring populations and 
reached a peak about 1879-80. 

Comparisons of educational tendencies of that 
period with those of the present present some 
rather interesting and pertinent information. 

Educational expenditures per enrolled pupil 
started to decline in 1874-75. A year later, the 
teachers’ average salary began a downward swing. 
This was particularly noticeable because of the in- 
creases which had been granted the educators in 
the early seventies. In 1876 the most signifi- 
cant reductions in teachers’ salaries took place. 
Throughout this and the following year expendi- 
tures per enrolled child continued to decline. The 
low point was reached in 1878-79 when this item 
stood at $8.30 as compared with that of $9.65 in 
1872-73 and of $8.48 in 1880-81. This was a 
total of a 14 per cent reduction. The teachers’ 
average salary, in the majority of instances, also 
reached its lowest figure in 1878-79. This aver- 
age salary was about 20 per cent less than that re- 
ceived in 1874-75. For the most part, salaries 
remained at this level until about 1880-81 when a 
slight upward trend developed. 

Thus, our data indicate that five to seven years 
after the beginning of the 1873 panic, further re- 
ductions were halted both in expenditures per 
pupil and in teachers’ salaries. Approximately 
eight to nine years after 1873 these two items 
started a slow upswing which continued with 
slight variations throughout the balance of the 
eighties. 1893-1898 

The prosperous, yet inflationary, conditions of 
the late eighties and early nineties were brought 
to a sudden halt by the severe panic of 1893. 

Even prior to the sudden crash of 1893, the 
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It is a far cry from the first secondary school, 
the Boston Latin Grammar School founded in 
colonial Massachusetts in 1635, to the modern 
masterpieces of school-building construction of 
1935 such as may be seen in Boston, Brighton 
High School; in Philadelphia, Overbrook High 
School; in St. Louis, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School; in Chicago, Albert G. Lane Technical 
High School; in New York City, DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School; and elsewhere throughout the 
nation. The changes in the physical features of 
the American high school are significant. The 
changes in the social and intellectual aspects of 
secondary education are even more significant. 

Notwithstanding its origin in democratic, lib- 
erty-loving New England, the tax-supported pub- 
lic high school has not extended full educational 
opportunity to all classes of American youth until 
very recently. Consequently, high- school enroll- 
ment has increased as much in the past ten years 
as in the previous two hundred and ninety years. 
Perhaps some of the points of strength and of 
weakness in the American secondary school, 
well as the reasons for its tremendous aul 
growth, can be found in the history of the Chicago 
high schools for the past seventy-nine years as 
revealed by the annual reports of the various 
superintendents of the schools from 1856 to the 
present. It is assumed that the history of the de- 
velopment of secondary education in Chicago is 
fairly typical of the concurrent situation in other 
cities. 

On October 8, 1856, Central High School 
opened its doors to 114 Chicago boys and girls 
for the study of Greek, Latin, astronomy, mensu- 
ration, etymology, rhetoric, literature, logic, phi- 
losophy, and kindred subjects. Greek and Latin 
courses comprised one-third of the entire curricu- 
lum. The aim of the high school of that period 
can be stated in the words of the superintendent 
of schools, Wm. H. Wells, in his annual report 
of 1860, ‘““The highest and most important ob- 


‘jective of intellectual education is mental dis- 

cipline.”’ Unfortunately, only a few young people 
chose to undergo the rigors of mental disciplining, 
that is, there were only four enrolled in Central 
High School in 1860 to each one hundred pupils 
in the elementary schools of the city. 


The High School Marches On! 


By Don C. ROGERS 
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BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
First American High School—founded 1635 


For the next forty years, there was little change. 
The proportion in high school failed to grow. In 
1895, more than one-third of a century after the 
origin of the secondary-school system in Chicago, 
Superintendent Albert G. Lane asserted hopefully, 
“Certainly it is not unreasonable to expect that at 
least six per cent of all pupils enrolled in our 
schools should be in high schools,”” but at that 
time, and five years later in 1900, there were 
still only four students in high school for each one 
hundred in elementary school—the same ratio as 
in 1860. This failure to grow is not strange. In 
1880, Superintendent Duane Doty had stated, 
“Really, the University is the BASIS of our com- 
mon school system, and without the higher, the 
lower schools would amount to little.’” Through- 
out the remainder of the nineteenth century the 
aim of the secondary school was largely ‘‘prepara- 
tion for college’; consequently, the high school 
served only a small percentage of Chicago’s youth. 
The needs of at least nine-tenths of those eligible 
for secondary-school training were ignored. 
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1821—THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL—Boston 


In 1820, the system of public instruction in Boston con- 
or English gram- 

On October 26, 
establishment 


following reasons: 


sisted of primary schools, of intermediate 
mar schools, and of the Public Latin School 
1820, the School Committee recom 
of an English Classical School for the 
“The mode of education now adopted, and the 
knowledge that are taught at our English grammar schools 
otherwise calculated to 
nor to qualify a 


Te nded the 
branches of 


are not sufficiently extensive, not 
bring powers of the mind into operation, 
youth to fill usefully and respectably many of those stations, 
both public and private, in which he may be placed. A 
parent who wishes to give a child an education that shall fit 
him for active life, and shall serve as a foundation for emi- 
nence in his profession, whether mercantile or mechanical, 
is under the necessity of giving him a different education 
from any which our public schools can now furnish. 
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The plan of organization, as outlined by the commitice 
provided that the school should be for the education of boys 
exclusively, that the age of admission should be not less 
than twelve years, that candidates for admission should be 
subjected to a suitable examination, and that the teachers 
should have been regularly educated at some university. 

The recommendations embodied in this report were 
adopted by the school committee, and at a town meeting held 
in Faneuil Hall, on January 18, 1821, the citizens of Boston 
voted to establish the English Classical School.”’ 

Mr. George Barrell Emerson was elected principal mas- 
In May the school opened in the building on Derne 

Street, with a membership of one hundred and two pupils.” 

This school is known as America’s first public high school. 


ter. 


But 1900 seems to have been the turning point. 
Although the curriculum was still quite classical 
(70 per cent of the students were “pursuing” 
Latin) and there was a total of only 69 courses, 
nevertheless, the aim of the high school had been 
enlarged to the dual purpose of fitting students 
“for college entrance and for the business of life.” 
There were many progressive changes started 
about this time. A. F. Nightingale, assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools, wrote 
in 1900, “I am rejoicing to report that Chicago 
has taken a great step in advance by adopting, 
within conservative limitations, the so-called elec- 
tive programme of studies.” At a conference 
with the public school officials in 1900, John 
Dewey told Superintendent Edwin G. Cooley, 
“The school should not be an institution that is 
arbitrary and traditional, but must be related to 
the growing evolution of society. One of the 
social changes most prominent at the present time 
is the industrial one. It is absurd to expect that 
a revolution should not affect education. Corre- 
lated with these industrial changes is the intro- 
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1838—CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL—Philadelphia 

The Central High School of Philadelphia, known as rhe 
oldest high school in the United States, outside of Neu 
England, was established under the authority of an Act of 
Assembly approved June 13, 1836. This act provided, ‘That 
the Controllers of the Public Schools for the City and 
County of Philadelphia be, and they are hereby authorized, 
whenever they shall think proper, to establish one central 
high school for the full education of such pupils of the 
public schools of the First School District, as may possess 
the requisite qualifications, and that the moneys expended 
in the establishment and support of the said high school 
shall be provided and paid in the same manner as is now or 
shall hereafter be directed by law with respect to the other 
public schools of the said district.’ 

It was not necessary, however, to raise funds for the es- 
tablishment of the school. In 1836 Congress authorized the 
distribution of surplus revenue in the national treasury to 
the several states, and from the amount allotted to Pennsy]l- 
vania, a portion was used to cover the entire cost for the 
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erection and equipment of the first building of the Central 
High School. 

The building was of brick and marble front and a hand- 
some Ionic portico. Contemporary writers speak of it as 
one of the no.able structures of that day. In shape it re- 
sembled the letter T, with narrower part of the building 
fronting on Juniper Street. The contract cost (including 
furniture) was $51,597.59. 

The School was opened on October 26, 1838, with four 
professors and sixty-three students. 


duction of manual training, household arts and 
cooking. The school must not remain apart, 
isolated from forms of life that are affecting so- 
ciety outside. The impulse to create, to produce, 
whether in the form of utility or art, must be 
recognized. This impulse or tendency is just as 
real and important in the development of the 
human being as something that appeals simply to 
our desire to learn to accumulate information and 
to get control of the symbols of learning.” Home 
economics courses, started in 1899, were available 
in all high schools by 1906. In 1901, the Chi- 
cago high schools offered courses in accounting, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting for the 
first time. In 1902 the laboratory method of 
teaching science was introduced and the daily pro- 
gram of the high school changed from a five- to a 
six-hour day. Technical work, meagerly started 
in the nineties, prospered with the opening of four 
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splendid technical high schools in 1903, 1905, 
1908 and 1911. In 1910, physical education was 
extended to all high schools in the city, 
well as boys, and with women instructors added 
to the staff. 

The high-school curriculum during the early 
years of the twentieth century was characterized 
by a marked differentiation of courses. For ex- 
ample, the assistant superintendent in charge of 
high schools reported in 1900, “General history, 
so-called, will be dispensed with, and a year will 
Ancient his- 


to girls as 


be given to each of the following: 
tory, mediaeval and modern history of Europe, 
English history, American history, and 
He added, “We believe these radical changes (the 
elective programme and differentiation of courses ) 
will redound to the good of the young people, and 
make the high schools more practical, popular, 
attractive, and beneficial.”’ 

Ten years later, in 1910, Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young began to talk about integration of 
the curriculum instead of differentiation because 
she feared that too many high-school courses were 
allegedly resulting in a dissipation of effort. In 
1911, she urged a revision of the curriculum to 
permit a more intensive study of 
In 1915, Superintendent John D. Shoop wrote, 
“In the earlier days . the schools were for the 
most part merely aggregations of unrelated classes. 

It is impossible to create a roadway leading 
from the school directly into each and all of the 
professions and industries into which the product 
of the schools must fit. The question is one of 
rational grouping and classification of these dif- 
ferentiated goals." The position taken by Super- 
intendent Young in 1910, Superintendent 
Shoop in 1915, are as modern as the 1935 meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association with its discussions 
of “integration.” 

In 1918, the famous and 
Cardinal Aims of Secondary Education appeared, 
and had their effect on the Chicago high schools: 
(1) health, (2) command of the fundamental 
processes, (3) worthy home membership, (4) 
vocational training, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy 
use of leisure, and (7) ethical character. 

Since 1918, some tremendously 
changes have taken place. Alt hough the elemen- 
tary-school enrollment increased only slightly, the 
high-school enrollment increased 100,000. This 
phenomenal increase created such a serious finan- 
cial problem that it cannot be ignored in a review 
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of the history of Chicago's high schools. In the 
high school the salary of the teacher is 40 per cent 
higher, the size of class only three-fourths as large, 
as in the elementary school. High-school text- 
books are 56 per cent and library books 200 per 
cent more expensive than in elementary school. 
Because the high-school curriculum requires 
buildings equipped with shops, laboratories, and 
other special rooms not required in elementary- 
school buildings, the cost of constructing a high- 
school building is 100 per cent higher per pupil 
than that of an elementary-school building. In 
1933 the current annual cost of maintaining a 
pupil in high school for a year was $125; in ele- 
mentary school $62. Thus, the fact that the 
enrollment growth of recent years has taken place 
overwhelmingly and almost exclusively in the 
high-school grades, explains why the expense of 
operating and maintaining the public schools in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than did the total pupil 
enrollment and at a rate much more rapid than 
the growth in the general population. 
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In 1924, Superintendent William McAndrew 
started five junior high schools under the 6-3-3 
plan. In succeeding years the number was gradu- 
ally increased to twenty-eight but, due to the de- 
pression and consequent retrenchments, all were 
eliminated by the Board of Education in 1933. 

The last ten years has been a period of expan- 
sion of extra-curricular activities, particularly 
student clubs, music, art, dramatics, and athletics. 
Fifty-five per cent of Chicago’s 128,000 high- 
school students are taking one or more technical or 
commercial courses. The present decade has also 
witnessed the erection of magnificent fire-proof 
school buildings of steel, stone, concrete, and brick 
which are equipped with maps, microscopes, type- 
writers, textbooks, printing presses, metal-, elec- 
tric-, and woodshop tools and which include 
modern library and laboratory facilities. 

In the 44 years from 1856 to 1900, the Chicago 
high-school system failed to grow; in the 35 years 
from 1900 to the present, the enrollment in- 
creased 900 per cent until there are forty, instead 








of four, students in high school for each one hun- 
dred enrolled in elementary school. 

There appear to be five principal causes for the 
tremendous increase in high-school enrollment 
since 1900: First. There was an improvement in 
the economic status of the average family sufh- 
cient to release its adolescent members from labor 
to engage in study. Second. The period of com- 
pulsory school attendance, extended in 1921 to 
include sixteen-year-old children, is enforced with 
penalties. There was a compulsory attendance 
law in 1900 but there was no penalty for its viola- 
tion. Third. There are more children of high- 
school age in Chicago now because the city popu- 
lation increased 100 per cent between 1900 and 
1935. Fourth. Even before the depression, tech- 
nological unemployment of child labor was in- 
creasing—there were 75 per cent fewer children 
in industry in 1930 than in 1900. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent conflict with the first cause listed 
above, the economic depression may be given con- 
siderable credit for the growth in high-school en- 
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1855—CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL—St. Louis 


In 1853, the Board of Education became convinced that 


the time had arrived when the income of the public schools 
required the 


warranted and their meeds and _ efficiency 
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execution of a long cherished plan to establish a high scho 

They decided to conduct such a school temporarily in an 
elementary building, to procure a site centrally located, ; 
to offer a premium of $150.00 for the best plans submitt 4 
for a high school. The school was opened February, 1953 
as a coeducational institution. d 

A site fronting 150 feet by a depth of 106 feet was pur- 
chased for $17,900.00, and plans were selected and contract 
awarded. The final cost of the building was $47,735.00. Ip 
architecture it strongly resembled “The Tower of London.” 
having octagonal towers and square transepts rising above 
the main building line. It comprised a large hall occupying 
the entire third floor and seating 700, a philosophical lecture 
room in the basement, a planetarium on the second floor, 
and seven classrooms seating 64 and 48 pupils each. Rooms 
in the towers and transepts served as wardrobes, library, of- 
fice, book rooms, retiring rooms, committee room, and ob- 
servatory. The building was finished December, 1855, and 
dedicated publicly March 24, 1856—the first public high 
school erected in the Louisiana Purchase. 

It was coeducational and offered a four-year course of 
study academically almost as comprehensive as the most 
modern. It was to be good enough for the children of the 
richest, free enough for the children of the poorest, a truly 
democratic institution taught by the best prepared and most 
efficient teachers, available to boys and girls alike without 
discrimination as to sex, wealth, or social standing. 


rollment because one-third of the 900 per cent 
increase since 1900 has occurred since 1928. 
With no work available, adolescents attend high 
school. Fifth. The enriched modern curriculum, 
in contrast to the narrow classical curriculum de- 
signed for the mental disciplining of a few selected 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL—St. Louis 
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1856—CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL—Chicago 


In 1855, after 13 years of agitation, the Chicago Common 
Council passed an “Ordinance to Establish Public High 
Schools for Males and Females in the City of Chicago.’’ On 
October 8, 1856, the new Central High School opened its 
doors to 114 boys and girls ambitious to prepare themselves 
for college by studying Greek, Latin, astronomy, mensura- 
tion, rhetoric, logic, etymology, philosophy, and kindred 
subjects. It has been known as the first coeducational 
public high school in America. 

In his annual report of 1856, Wm. H. Wells, Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Public Schools, wrote: ‘The most 
important event in the history of the public schools in the 
past year, is the organization of a high school for both 
sexes. . . . No other city in the Union has so early in its 
history manifested its liberality in the endowment of a high 
school for both sexes. In Boston, a public Latin school was 
instituted as early as 1835 and an English High School in 
1821; but these schools provided for the instruction of boys 
only. The arrangements for a Girls’ High School were not 
perfected until 1855. The Central High School of Phila- 
delphia was organized in 1838, and during the first ten years 
of its existence was without a rival in the completeness of 
its appointments and the extent of its course of instruction. 
Its only compeer at the present time is the Free Academy of 
New York which was organized in 1849. Both of these 
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schools, though open and free to all classes, embrace a course 
of instruction that is equal to an ordinary college course, and 
both have power to confer the usual college degrees; but 
they are for boys only, and neither New York nor Phila- 
delphia has yet made any special provision for the higher 
education of girls. The number and character of the girls 
already admitted to the Chicago High School afford abundant 
evidence of the wisdom of our Common Council in making 
the same provision for them as for the other sex.” (Note: 
Chicago and St. Louis each claim the first coeducational high 
school. Since original sources of information are not readily 
available, both claims are printed as submitted by the respec- 
tive cities.—EDITOR. ) 


students destined to attend college, has lured large 
numbers of young people into high school and 
has held them there until graduation because they 
could study subjects interesting, profitable, and 
useful in life. 

Perhaps it is an evidence of professional leader- 
ship and educational far-sightedness that these 
progressive twentieth-century changes came first— 
the introduction of differentiated courses; the ex- 
pansion of such interesting subjects as physical 
education, art, and music; the emphasis upon 
profitable vocational, technical, and commercial 
courses; the lengthening of the school day; the 
introduction of the elective program; the labora- 
tory method of teaching; and the encouragement 
of student activities—and that the tremendous in- 
crease in high-school enrollment followed by ten 
or fifteen years. 

Not satisfied with the present American high 
school, the secondary-school educators of the na- 
tion are seriously engaged in plans for future 
reorganization. Recently Joseph F. Gonnelly, 
principal of Hyde Park High School in Chicago, 
made a vigorous appeal for the formulation of a 
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ALBERT G. LANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL—Chicago 
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1875—-FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL—New York City 
Flushing High School, chartered by the New York State 

Board of Regents in 1875, was the first public high school in 

the State of New York. For a good years it was 


housed in Public School No. 20, Queens, York City. 


many 


New 


positive philosophy of secondary education, a 
definite restatement of aims, and a fundamental 
reorganization of the high school to achieve those 
aims, such reorganization to include the work of 
the students from the beginning of the seventh 
grade through what is now designated as the 
sophomore year in college. It is interesting to 
recall that ten years ago William J. Bogan, then 
assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, 
wrote: “The high school belongs to the people, 
to the majority. In the past the high school has 
overemphasized the subjects demanded by the 
minority. For years the barriers labelled Greek, 
Latin and algebra restricted secondary education 
to one narrow type—the classical. Conditions 
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have improved in recent years. Science, sho Ip- 
work, drawing, commercial subjects and other 
practical and liberalizing features have been 
added to the curriculum. Perhaps the educators’ 
dream of the high school as a people's college 
may yet come true.” Since that statement was 
written, seventy thousand more students have 
crowded into the high schools of Chicago. Only 
twelve ge cent take Latin; not one studies Greek. 
Instead of 48 courses emphasizing mental dis- 
cipline as i 1860, and 69 classical courses as in 
1900, Chicago now has 248 high-school courses 
which serve the interests of young people in all 
walks of life and who have the widest possible 
range of aptitude, interest, talent, and mental abil- 
ity. Wa§thin the past nine months, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, the Board of Education has crowned 
Chicago's secondary schools with a city-wide system 
of junior a 

This article with prary com paris m is presented 
to the readers of the journal in recognition of the 
tercentenary celebration of the founding of the first 
American high school. While it deals with develop. 
ments within the past century almost exclusively, it 
reveals the present-day cosmopolitan high school in re- 
lation to the comparatively narrow school of the past. 

The photographs of high schools were assembled 
for the use of Phi Delta Kappa in presenting an exhibit 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintende nce 
in Atlantic City. For the opportunity to use these 
pictures, the fraternity is indebted to the school offi- 
cials in the cities re presented.—EDITOR. 
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agricultural and labor groups had joined together 
against their common adversary, big business. 
Many of the measures proposed by this new com- 
bination, such as free silver coinage, income tax, 
postal savings, government ownership of railroads 
and telegraph systems, and the abolition of alien 
land-holders, sound considerably in tune with some 
of the measures now before our national and state 
law-making bodies. 

A few of the causes underlying the crisis of 
1893 were the inadequate banking system which 
prevailed under the National Banking Act, the 
loss of revenue from the extremely high McKinley 
Tariff Act of 1890, the overinvestment in rail- 
roads and real estate and the inflation of values 
throughout the preceding five years. The coun- 
try recovered quicker from this depression than 
from the major one of twenty years preceding. 
This was largely due to certain external forces 
such as the Spanish-American War of 1898 and the 
discovery of gold in Alaska in 1898-99. Thus, 
this crisis, instead of continuing for a period of 
seven or eight years, as did the panic of 1873, be- 
gan its upward swing two years earlier or about 
1898. 


This depression had no devastating effects upon 


educational finance, legislation, or salaries. For 
the United States as a whole, the expenditures per 
pupil enrolled increased each biennium through- 
out this decade. These improvements, however, 
were very limited between 1893 and 1898. On 
the other hand, the teachers’ average salary suf- 
fered a slight reduction between 1893 and 1894 
and again between 1897 and 1899 but these were 
small decreases, not over 2 per cent. The general 
increase in total expenditures was not due to added 
support by the states but largely the result of local 
taxation which made up and even added to the 
lowered state aid. 

While the above data are true for the entire na- 
tion as a whole, it may be of interest to note that 
three of the six states, under special study, defi- 
nitely lowered the teachers’ salaries in 1894-95 
and again in 1898-99. In these instances the to- 
tal reductions varied from 1.5 to 12 per cent. In 
the case of the remaining three states, the salaries 
remained practically level. The above reductions 
appear insignificant when compared to those of 
1873-79 when all six states lowered salaries to the 
extent of 7 to 40 per cent. These latter figures 
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very closely resemble those found in many states 
during the present economic disturbance. 

It is interesting to note that state legislatures 
throughout the 1893 panic, as in those panics pre- 
ceding it, reduced state appropriations, lowered 
the maximum tax levies, permitted local units 
more power, and formed a more decentralized 
system of education. 


1907-1909 


The financial distress of 1907-08 is generally 
considered to have been of a minor nature in com- 
parison with other crises. This depression was 
short-lived and the recovery relatively rapid. From 
1907 to 1909, the teachers’ average salary and ex- 
penditures per pupil were at a standstill in the 
majority of the states which the writer investi- 
gated. In a few states there was, however, a 
noticeable though slight increase. At least, no re- 
versal over the more prosperous years just preced- 
ing was apparent. By 1910 these costs had risen 
to even higher levels than before. 

In the United States, as a whole, total educa- 
tional expenditures and receipts, expenditures per 
capita and per pupil, as well as the teachers’ aver- 
age salary, suffered no setbacks in any year from 
1905 to 1910. Between 1907 and 1908 there 
was a definite increase in several states in the 
financial assistance offered by the state govern- 
ments. The educational funds derived from this 
source was 21 per cent in that year, as contrasted 
with 18.5 per cent and 18.2 per cent in 1905 to 
1906 and 1909 to 1910 respectively. 

Throughout the first decade of the twentieth 
century, state legislative enactments seeking to 
equalize the tax burden were common. Minimum 
salary laws were passed by many states, high-school 
maintenance funds were set up, and greater lati- 
tude was granted the local units. Several states 
changed their methods of apportionment of state 
or county funds in this equalization process. Ad- 
ditional sources of revenue such as the inheritance 
tax, dog licences, etc., were tapped for educational 
purposes. 

In common with previous depressions, a general 
educational revival swept through a large number 
of the states between 1905 and 1907 and resulted 
not only in a more favorable attitude toward edu- 
cational expenditures but also in the passage of 
compulsory school laws. 
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1921-1923 


These two years of agricultural and industrial 
retrenchment may hardly be classed as a crisis. 
Following the rapid deflating of prices and the 
closing down of factories which had been ex- 
panded to produce war materials, there naturally 
resulted a financial stringency and unemployment. 
However, the advance of invention and power 
brought forth certain other new and large indus- 
tries such as the radio, aeroplane, automobile, etc. 
These took up the slack occasioned by the condi- 
tions mentioned above and also allowed the enor- 
mous war profits an outlet for investment. Thus 
by 1923 and 1924, industry had recovered and 
started out to attain new and higher levels. Agri- 
culture, however, has never recovered completely 
from the disastrous deflation following the war. 

Desire for education, need for vocational train- 
ing, and emphasis upon specialized occupations, 
outgrowths of the World War, were prominent is- 
sues of the early twenties. Hence, even with the 
short business reversal, educational finances suf- 
fered little decline. State aid for financing edu- 


cation did drop during these years, however. Be- 


tween 1917 and 1921, states participated to the 
extent of 16 per cent while in 1911 this was 19 
per cent. By 1924, the financial assistance 
granted by the states decreased to 14 per cent. 
Notwithstanding this loss of revenue, total expen- 
ditures per A. D. A. increased each year from 1919 
to 1924. This also applied to the teachers’ aver- 
age salary. The annual rise in each of these items 
between 1922 and 1924 was materially less than 
that between 1919 and 1922, but it was, neverthe- 
less, significant of the public attitude toward 
education. 

Among the six states studied there were a few 
instances of decreases, or at least of retardation, in 
revenues, expenditures, and teachers’ salaries be- 
tween 1922 and 1924. Particularly was this true 
of those states which were typically agricultural in 
nature. These especial instances did not appear 
to be general throughout the United States for the 
industrial states indicated the opposite trends. 

In the early twenties it may be recalled that many 
of our states passed educational legislation dealing 
with the financial problems of their schools. In 
a few instances increased support from the state 
was granted, as in California and Oregon; others 


set higher maximum and minimum tax levies, or 
minimum teachers’ salaries were raised, and per- 
missive laws for financing construction by bond is- 
sues were passed. 

Several attempts were made to further equalize 
the tax burden, to grant additional support to the 
poorer districts, or to devise more equitable meth- 
ods of distributing school funds. Probably the 
democratic spirit, developed during the World 
War and continuing for a few years following, 
tended to emphasize the rights of those who were 
less fortunate. Most certainly, little was accom- 
plished in this field during the last half of the 


twenties. 1929-1934 

As in previous predepression periods, during 
1925 to 1930 educational expenditures and reve- 
nues, as well as teachers’ salaries showed an ap- 
preciable and continual rise. Especially was this 
true of the industrial states. In those states of 
rural character, a general halt of previous increases 
occurred as early as 1926. Even during the pe- 
riod from 1928 to 1930 these states began to re- 
duce both expenditures and salaries. Strange to 
say, the year of 1928-29, seeming to foreshadow 
later events, had a dampening effect upon rising 
educational costs, in the majority of states. How- 
ever, from 1929 to 1931, the trend upward was 
renewed, at least among the industrial states. 

Following the practice noted in other predepres- 
sion periods, a marked tendency toward centraliza- 
tion of school affairs appeared between 1925 and 
1929. This is especially significant in view of the 
decentralizing actions of state legislatures in 1931 
and later. In the matter of finances, however, in- 
creased state aid was granted in 1929 only as a 
means of bolstering the failing local revenues. It 
was not until the 1932 and 1933 legislative ses- 
sions that real retrenchment was demanded of edu- 
cation. This action again shows a similarity to 
previous major crises. However, the local units 
had already started budget reductions in 1931 and 
by 1932 there were few schools which had not af- 
fected at least five per cent salary cuts. 

Just as in the panic of 1873, total educational 
expenditures in the United States continued up- 
ward for approximately two years after the crash 
came. During the years of 1930 and 1931 we 
note the greatest educational revenues and expen- 
ditures in history. But after 1931, reductions 

















went on rapidly and by 1934-35 the total educa- 
tional expenditures amounted to 22 per cent less 
than in 1931. Because of the enrollment increase 
the cost per enrolled child decreased more than 
total expenditures or approximately 25 per cent 
for this same three-year period. 

On the other hand, the teachers’ average salary 
has not declined to the same extent that expendi- 
tures have. This is due, no doubt, to the ex- 
tremely large reductions in capital outlay. This 
situation is the reverse of that following the 1873 
crisis. But like that period, wholesale cuts in 
teachers’ salaries did not begin to operate until 
three years after the depression set in, or in this 
present instance, in 1932. Between that date and 
1934-35 a decline of about 15 per cent is found 
in the teachers’ average salary. 

Apparently, total costs, expenditures per en- 
rolled child, and teachers’ salaries have come to 
the end of their downward trail and for 1935 
have, in the first instance, started to slowly swing 
upward and in the last case, maintained the pre- 
vious level. Thus, again, the writer recalls that in 
the year of 1879, six years after 1873, educational 
costs started forward while teachers’ salaries re- 
mained at a standstill for a few years following 
that date. 

| CONCLUSIONS 

From the data accumulated for this survey and 
from the latest information on the financial con- 
ditions of our public schools in the past few years, 
it appears that history has repeated itself in educa- 
tional finance and legislation as well as in other 
phases of our economic life. Thus the conditions 
under which the panic of 1873 started were closely 
akin, in principle at least, to those of the 1929 de- 
pression. The effects upon public-school finance 
and the length of time for a partial recovery to 
take place show a close relationship. Legislative 
enactments, government house-cleaning, and labor 
disputes of the 1878-80 period appear similar to 
the conditions which confront us now. 

The other major crises of 1857 and 1893 were 
considerably softened in their disastrous effects by 
the psychological reactions and higher prices 
caused by wars and gold discoveries. The minor 
economic panics of 1884-85, 1907-09 and 1921-23 
had little lasting effects upon educational finance, 
metely holding expenditures and salaries on an 
even plane before advancing to higher levels. 
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We are apparently entering a new era or a ‘New 
Age” in which not even the highest authorities 
venture to predict the outcome. Thus it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent to which one may meas- 
ure future trends in terms of the past. 

Two possibilities appear to lie before us. One, 
that of a complete revision of our present economic 
and social structure due to the development of the 
“Power Age.’’ In this event, education and its 
financial backing will have to reestablish itself in 
a revised scheme of national life and will depend 
to a large extent upon the amount and type of 
training required by the citizenry. 

If, on the other hand, we affect a complete re- 
covery from this depression, it is probable that our 
economic life will again be subjected to these 
periodic major and minor business cycles. Some 
attempts have been made to smooth out the curve 
of these cycles but little real progress has been 
made. Under these conditions, we may expect 
alternate highs and lows in the financing of educa- 
tion. The only mitigating circumstance which 
stands out as a relief is the possibility of a sufh- 
cient enlightenment on the part of the public to- 
ward increased state and national support. Even 
with this assistance, education will have to expect 
advances and reversals comparable to economic and 
business conditions. 





Never before in the United States and nowhere else 
in the civilized world has a depression been permitted 
to scuttle the schools and rape the intellectual resources 
of the national future. The panic of 1837 ended in 
the renewal, not in the ruin, of the schools. Between 
1837 and 1843, leading American states increased 
their support of education as much as 34 per cent. 
The panic of 1857 left the schools unharmed. The 
panic of 1873, despite its severity, did not result in 
any backward step in education. In twenty-nine rep- 
resentative states, the financial support of the schools 
was averagely increased by more than 50 per cent. 
The depression of 1893 did not reduce the support of 
the schools. The depression of 1907 did not tamper 
with the public investment in education. And the 
depression of 1922 saw no educational retrenchment. 
It remained for the depression of 1929 to set going a 
process of social suicide in which a supposedly enlight- 
ened people has stood silently by while the very foun- 
dations of its education were being sapped.—GLENN 
FRANK in an address before the Department of 
Superintendence. 











Keeping Abreast of the Times 


This section of the journal has definitely established 
itself as a feature of THE PHt DELTA KaAPPAN if we 
may judge its worth on the basis of the reader interest 
already manifested. Copy for it has been secured from 
a wide range of sources such as exchanges, news fe- 
leases, personal correspondence, personal conference, 
and through special reporters representing certain 
areas. It is the ambition of the editor that each reader 
of the section shall constitute himself a reporter when- 
ever he may know of significant items to report; that 
which is new, novel, or ‘unique in education and par- 
ticularly that which indicates advance on the frontiers 
of education. This section of the journal should be 
representative of something more than interesting 
reading; it should be an educational barometer—a 
cross-section of contemporary thought and achieve- 
ment as revealed by objective evidence. 

Keeping Abreast of the Times is not a fraternity 
section. Personal items are not restricted to members 
of the fraternity. There is no “white clause” in the 
rules covering the selection of copy. It is the purpose 
of the editor to make the section as broad as edu- 
cation itself and, fundamentally, a means whereby 
the constant reader may keep abreast of the times, 
professionally. 

Preparation of the copy for each issue of the journal 
has required from fifty to seventy-five hours of search- 
ing, selecting, editing, transcribing, and classification. 
It has been time well spent. The time spent in search- 
ing can be reduced and the news value of the items re- 
ported can be increased if the readers of the section 
will accept the invitation to become, individually, re- 
porters as indicated above. 

The assembly of the material for Keeping Abreast 
of the Times would have been quite impossible this 
year apart from the able assistance given by one of the 
two members of the clerical staff in the national office. 
It has been the task of Mabel Traxler to prepare the 
major part of the copy which has appeared from issue 
to issue. We take this opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation for the splendid work which she has done 
and to recognize in this way the service rendered to 
the readers of the journal. 

The next issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN will ap- 
pear in September as No. 1 of Volume XVIII. As 
already indicated, this section will continue to be a 
feature of the journal. We hope to be able to improve 
it materially by adding new subdivisions and by a more 
critical selection of the copy in keeping with the pur- 
poses set forth. Eventually, Keeping Abreast of the 
Times should become the outstanding news digest in 
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education. Suggestions for improvement to that end 
will be received gladly.—Epiror. 





Personal and Professional 


Harry J. BAKER, director of the psychological clinic 
for the Detroit public schools, was recently elected 
president of the International Society for Exceptional 
Children. 


FRANK A. BOUELLE, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, has banned all home work for the first eight 
grades and restricted home study for high-school stu- 
dents. Study periods at school will be increased, reci- 
tation periods decreased and more opportunity given 
for initiative and individual progress. A definite pro- 
gram of “leisure time” training is being worked out. 
Photo-play and radio appreciation, hand-crafts, nature 
study, and recreational reading will receive more 
attention. 


NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER, president of Columbia 
University, is chairman of the National Mark Twain 
Centennial Committee. Members of the committee 
include the presidents of five other great American 
universities: James Rowland Angell, of Yale; James 
Bryant Conant, of Harvard; Harold Willis Dodds, of 
Princeton ; Robert Maynard Hutchins, of Chicago; and 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford. 


WILLIAM GILES CAMPBELL, assistant professor of 
education, University of Southern California, is con- 
ducting a tour to the Orient starting June 22. Dr. 
Campbell's itinerary has been so arranged that it covers 
more territory, takes longer, and is cheaper than any 
other Oriental tour. All places for the 1935 tour have 
been taken and applications are arriving for the 1936 
tour. Alpha Epsilon chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will 
sponsor the tour for 1936 and share the profits with 
Dr. Campbell. Fraternity sponsorship will provide 
for an increased number on the tour and additional 
privileges abroad. 


J. W. CRABTREE, secretary-emeritus of the N. E. A., 
is serving as acting secretary-general of the World 
Federation of education Associations until the August 
meeting of the federation in Oxford, England, when 
arrangements will be made as to the future headquar- 
ters of the federation and as to the successor of Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, deceased. Mr. Crabtree will be 
honored at a life-membership dinner of the N. E. A. at 
the Denver meeting of the association on July 1, 1935. 


SAMUEL S. Drury, rector of St. Paul’s School, de- 
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livering the 1935 Inglis Lecture on January 9 on “The 
Care of the Pupil,” touched upon many problems that 
concern the entire group of secondary-school pupils in 
America. He particularly stressed the positive value 
of beauty and the need for administrators to plan their 
school houses and school grounds so as to secure aes- 
thetic effects that yield perennial satisfaction. He also 
emphasized the necessity of choosing good teachers for 
the secondary schools. The three important teacher- 
virtues he discussed were: confident knowledge, en- 
thusiasm, and capacity to share personality with indi- 
vidual pupils and with pupil-groups. The Care of the 
Pupil has been published by the Harvard University 
Press in a 71-page volume. 


E. L. EDMONDSON, formerly instructor in military 
tactics, Northwestern University, and president of 
Upsilon chapter last fall, is now district educational 
adviser for the CCC with headquarters at Ft. Sheridan, 
Illinois. 


CHARLES D. Fiory, General Education Board fel- 
low in child development at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant professor of education 
and psychology at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 


Joun F. Friese, State College, Pennsylvania, is the 
author and publisher of a book in mimeographed 
form, entitled, Course Making in Industrial Education. 
The book is specificially planned for teachers, student 
teachers in training, and supervisors of vocational in- 
dustrial education. It deals with industrial education 
in terms of its place in the curriculum, the history of 
its development, its basic aims, methods of teaching, 
class organization, shop management, and gives illu- 
strations of various course outlines now in use. . 


FRANK W. Hart, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California, has accepted an appointment to 
the board of directors of The Social Frontier. 


Paul. MONROE, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will retire from active 
service on July 1 with the title of emeritus professor. 


EUGENE S. LAWLER, School of Education, North- 
western University, has been employed as director of 
the survey of the Illinois Educational Commission. 
The commission was created by the present state legis- 
lature to study and make recommendations concerning 
the organization, administration, control, and financ- 
ing of public schools and public education in the state. 


HuRMAN G. JAMES, president of the University of 
South Dakota, was elected president of Ohio Univer- 
sity on April 6. He succeeds Dr. E. B. Bryan who died 
last October. Dr. James, who is an internationally 
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recognized authority upon South American countries, 
was formerly a member of the faculty of the University 
of Texas and of the University of Nebraska. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS PATTERSON, head of the de- 
partment of agriculture at the Tuskegee Institute, was 
elected president on April 7. He succeeds Dr. R. R. 
Moton, who has been made president emeritus. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent of schools, 
Monclair, New Jersey, and president of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers Association, has been elected to the 
executive committee of the Department of Superin- 
tndence of the N. E. A., to fill out the term of Charles 
E. Meek, retired. 


H. W. Suryock, president of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale, died suddenly 
on April 11. Mr. Shryock had been a member of the 
faculty for forty-one years and president since 1912. 


MARTIN H. THOMAS, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, since 1930, and connected 
with the school system since 1900, died on March 14 
after a short illness. CLARENCE E. ZORGER, super- 
visor of special activities has been appointed acting 
superintendent. 


W. A. THOMPSON, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Webster, South Dakota, will assume the office 
of president of Southern State Normal, Springfield, 
South Dakota, on June 1. 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, dean of the School of Education 
at Boston University, will retire in June. He will re- 
main on the faculty as senior professor of education. 


GEORGE F. Zook, director of the American Council 
on Education, will deliver the commencement address 
at the University of Missouri on June 5. 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE N. E. A. CONVENTION, 1935, will be held at 
Denver, Colorado, from June 30 to July 5. The con- 
vention program will open Sunday, June 30, with a 
vesper service at which Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


will be the speaker. The Monday morning session 
will be a jury panel discussion on adult education, led 
by United States Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker. Monday evening, President Smith will 
give his formal address. Tuesday morning, A. J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
University of Denver, will address the convention. 
Tuesday evening, John H. Finley, associate editor of 
the New York Times, will speak. Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Representative Assembly meeting will be fol- 
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lowed by a jury panel discussion on the Needs of 
Youth in the present national emergency. Wednes- 
day evening, six division meetings will hold jury panel 
discussions on the following topics: Academic Free- 
dom, The Economic Status of the Teacher, Teachers As 
Citizens, Education’s Oldest Challenge—Character, 
The Health of the Teacher, and Credit Unions. An 
Independence Day program on Thursday night, July 4, 
will close the formal sessions. A “recreation day” 
planned by the Colorado teachers will be staged on 
Friday, July 5. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS’ tenth annual meeting will be held at the Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
July 8 to 19. 


ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Tempe, held 
a two-day Human Relations Conference on April 26 
and 27 under the direction of Samuel Burkhard, head 
of the department of education. The principal con- 
ference speaker was George A. Coe, formerly pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS announces a two-day 
conference on the Problems of Adult Education, June 
20 and 21 as a feature of its 1935 summer session. 
Another feature of the summer session, June 12 to 
August 7, will be a new course on The Organization 
and Administration of the Junior College to be given 
in the Graduate School. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA Extension 
Division will conduct a Writers’ Conference at Blue 
Ridge, two miles from Black Mountain, North Caro- 
lina, from August 5 to 17. The conference program 
will provide lectures, roundtable discussions, criticism, 
and readings, in which professional writers, amateurs, 


publishers, and booksellers will take part. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri held its twenty- 
twenty-sixth annual Journalism Week from April 29 
to May 4. Events of the week included the program 
of the Missouri Writers Guild, featuring a lecture on 
Mark Twain; sessions devoted to talks by alumni of 
the School of Journalism; the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion sessions ; and sessions featuring speakers from all 
parts of the country, with discussions on problems in 
advertising promotion, news, and editorial work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER announces the second 
annual School Executives’ Conference from July 15 to 
26. The conference, directed by Professor Arnold E. 
Joyal, is designed to serve the needs of superintendents, 
principals, and school executives who can not attend 
the regular summer term of the university. The topics 
to be discussed have been chosen from subjects sub- 


mitted by school people and the program has been 
planned to meet the needs of school executives. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Department of Edu- 
cation, announces a conference of administrative off. 
cers of public and private schools during the week of 
July 15 to 19. Conference instructors include: E. 0. 
Melby, dean of the School of Education, Northwestern 
University ; James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan; various leaders in 
the field of public school administration ; and members 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will hold an Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions on 
July 10, 11, and 12. An invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to administrative officers of all higher institu- 
tions, including, liberal-arts colleges, universities, and 
teachers’ colleges. Arrangements have been made for 
those who attend the institute to visit classes and to en- 
joy other university privileges without the payment of 
fees. The central theme of the institute will be “The 
Academic and Professional Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers.” 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL ARTS Con- 
FERENCE held its third annual meeting at California 
State Teachers College on April 6. Dr. R. W. Sel- 
vidge, nationally known industrial arts authority, was 
the principal speaker on the all-day program, discus- 
sing “Industrial Arts as a Part of General Education.” 
Other speakers included: W. P. Loomis, chief of in- 
dustrial education in Pennsylvania; John Backus, di- 
rector of the education department of the American 
Type Founders; and John F. Friese, of the industrial 
education department of Pennsylvania State College. 
Additional features of the conference included the 
model general shop, project displays, operation of all 
department shops, and a conference luncheon. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER announces the first 
Institute of Vitalized School Journalism as a part of its 
enlarged program of summer school work offered to 
meet the needs of teachers who will go to Colorado 
this year to combine a summer of profitable study with 
attendance at the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The institute, which is being held in cooperation 
with the National Association of Student Editors, will 
be in session from June 17 to July 24. Courses in 
supervision of school publications, in school interpre- 
tation, and technical journalism will be offered. Con- 
ference sessions on journalism planning are to be 
held in connection with the N. E. A. convention, 
June 30 to July 5. Leading authorities on journalism 
and education will participate in the special planning 
conferences. 
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C. C. Harvey, formerly supervisor of publications 
in the Montgomery, West Virginia, high school and 
now executive secretary of the National Association of 
Student Editors and assistant director of the Division 
of Publications of the N. E. A., has been appointed di- 
rector of the institute. 


PEABODY COLLEGE department of school admin- 
istration will conduct the sixth annual School Admin- 
istrators Conference on June 24, 25, and 26. The gen- 
eral theme for the conference this year has to do with 
“Current Problems Facing School Executives.” The 

rogram will consist of addresses by noted educators, 
round-table discussions of administrative problems, in- 
teresting exhibits of educational materials and supplies, 
and attractive entertainment features. Several school 
superintendents of large school systems and outstand- 
ing professors of school administration have accepted 
places on the program. 

Superintendents, principals, supervisors, and school- 
board members will be in attendance from all the 
southern states. It is expected that over 1,000 school 
executives will register for the conference this year. 


FOUR THOUSAND EDUCATORS registered for the 
twenty-second annual Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania holding joint meetings with 
the Southeastern District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association from April 3 to 6, 1935. 
Eighty-one meetings based on the general theme, 
“Educational Responsibilities of Today and Tomor- 
row,” were held during the session. Some of the high- 
lights of the session, reported by Tau chapter, follow: 

Eighty-three members of Phi Delta Kappa, repre- 
senting twelve chapters, participated in the meetings as 
chairmen, speakers, or in panel discussion. 

National secretary Walter B. Jones called a break- 
fast meeting of representatives of Pennsylvania chap- 
ters to discuss proposals for educational provisions in 
the constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Tau chapter’s annual Schoolmen’s Week dinner was 
attended by one hundred fifty-six members of the fra- 
ternity. Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke at this dinner. 

Before an audience of approximately two thousand 
educators, Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish and Dr. William C. 
Bagley debated the question: Resolved, that subject 
lines of demarcation should be abandoned in a pro- 
gram of education in favor of a series of life activities 
consistent with modern purposes of education. 

The final meeting of the session was addressed by 
Dr. Ben Graham, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association; Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Thomas S. Gates, president of the University of 
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Pennsylvania; and George H. Earle, governor of 
Pennsylvania. 


Colleges and Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will sponsor a 
summer course in psychology at the University of 
Vienna from July 15 to August 9, 1935. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, Berea, Ohio, has 
granted its faculty a ten per cent increase in salary 
and a cash bonus of five per cent for the rest of the 
school year. 


DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding in June, 1935. An 
educational conference will be held in connection with 
the celebration. 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE has announced 
that elementary teachers placed last year through its 
placement bureau averaged $40.00 per year more in 
salary than the average for elementary-school teachers 
of the state. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE will be re-established as a 
coeducational institution at the beginning of the fall 
term, according to an announcement by the board of 
trustees. Gettysburg Academy, established 107 years 
ago, will be abandoned in June, and will be remodeled 
into a dormitory for women. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO on April 1 an- 
nounced the award of 218 graduate fellowships and 
graduate scholarships for the next academic year. The 
awards, 81 per cent of which were granted to men, are 
valued at a total of $85,786 and are exclusive of an ad- 
ditional group of half-scholarships at the graduate 
level. 


KENYON COLLEGE, the only liberal arts college in 
the United States which includes flying in its curric- 
ulum, has completed the first semester of its course in 
practical aeronautics. The course, which has proved 
so popular that it must be restricted to upperclassmen, 
was instituted by Dr. William F. Pierce, president of 
the college. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA is in the process of 
developing a new junior-college division. Tentative 
plans call for a number of integrated overview courses, 
comprehensive examinations, definite provisions for 
guidance for students, and in general the beginning of 
all professional work along with the third year of col- 
lege study. 


New York UNIVERSITY has announced the estab- 
lishment of a department of adult education in its 
School of Education, beginning in the summer session 
of 1935. The new department will offer courses for 
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directors, supervisors, and teachers in adult educa- 
tion. Ned H. Dearborn, director of the division of 
general education, will be the acting chairman of the 
department. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY will offer two daily courses in 
adult education and a series of lectures and panel dis- 
cussions by leaders in the field as a part of the program 
of its summer school for 1935. Harry Overstreet, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, College of the City of New York, 
will be in charge of the two courses. One course will 
be on the philosophy of adult education and the other 
on the technique of adult education. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Missouri, an- 
nounces as special features of the 1935 summer session, 
the Character Research Institute and the reading and 
arithmetic clinics of the department of education. Dr. 
Frank L. Wright, head of the department ; Dean Frank 
M. Debatin, prominent in the field of adult education ; 
and Dr. Theodore F. Lentz, widely known for his re- 
search in character education, are among the instructors 
who will offer courses in education. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE graduates and friends of the 
late Martin G. Brumbaugh are planning a memorial to 
him in the form of an endowment of $50,000 for a 
chair of education in the college. Dr. Brumbaugh was 


the first professor of education in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the first commissioner of education 
for Porto Rico, as well as superintendent of schools of 


Philadelphia, and governor of Pennsylvania. He 
taught education in Juniata College probably before 
there was such a department in any of the colleges of 
Pennsylvania. 


New COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a co-educational college for 
the education of superior teachers. It is a college 
within a college, with its own faculty and student 
body, thus having many of the advantages of a small 
college and a large university. New College seeks the 
cooperation of Teachers College alumni and other 
educational leaders in the field in discovering outstand- 
ing young men and young women who are about to 
graduate from secondary schools or junior colleges, 
and in interesting them in the opportunities offered by 
New College for preparation for teaching. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University announces a series of educa- 
tional study tours for the summer of 1935. The tours 
include: three general education tours of England, 
France, and Germany, respectively ; two special tours to 
Germany, one for people interested primarily in math- 
ematics education and the other a residence study group 
in the city of Berlin; a special music education course, 
the itinerary of which covers England, Germany, 
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Austria, and France; a field course in home economics 
education in the Orient; and a curriculum field course 
in England, Germany, and Russia. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL, which pro- 
vides courses for the degrees of the University of Lon. 
don, has organized its first summer school to be held 
from July 13 to August 10, 1935. Lectures have been 
arranged so as to offer foreign visitors an opportunity 
of studying the cultural, economic, and political life 
of present-day England. Study groups and tutorial 
classes will be included in the program of work. Ex. 
cursions, under expert guidance, will be organized to 
visit cultural centers throughout England. 


A survey, by the United States Office of Education, 
of 531 outstanding colleges and universities in the fall 
of 1933, indicated that 16,298 students were placed as 
teachers and 5,692 were placed in other positions by 
315 college-employment offices. The canvass also re- 
ported that last year 30,757 students borrowed $3,- 
418,000 in 531 colleges and that about 25,000 men 
and 12,000 women were allowed to defer their tuition 
payments. This year about 33,000 students will re- 
ceive some $6,000,000 in scholarships and a smaller 
group will receive nearly $1,000,000 in graduate fel- 
lowships. The institutions surveyed enrolled over 
400,000 students. 


THE ILLINoIs STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY will 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of its first grad- 
uating exercises with a Diamond Jubilee during Com- 
mencement week this year. In connection with this 
event, an elaborate pageant will be staged. A history 
of Normal University, which is now the second largest 
teachers college in the United States, has been written 
by a member of the faculty, Professor C. A. Harper. 
There will be historic exhibits and various displays in 
buildings on the campus and in the cities of Normal 
and Bloomington. Old Main, the oldest building in 
use in the United States for the purpose of training 
teachers, will be the center of activities. The Jubilee 
celebration opens on June 6 and concludes with the 
Commencement exercises on June 13. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER student counseling 
program for women, which operates through the men- 
tor-organization, has proved so successful that men 
of the university have formed a mentor organization 
which will help in the orientation of freshmen men. 
The organization will be composed of about forty 
members, to be chosen annually from the senior col- 
lege for their ability in making friends and giving wise 
counsel. Each member will work with five or six 
freshmen and with a specified faculty adviser. The 
aim for each will be to help the new student find his 
place on the campus in both the academic and the social 
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world, to make the student-teacher relationship closer 
and more pleasant, and to aid the new student in solv- 
ing whatever difficulties he may have, either by giving 
advice himself or by introducing him to the one who 
can help. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA School of Edu- 
cation will admit its first class under a new five-year 
professional training program this year. Students, 
who have attained junior standing in one of the under- 
graduate schools of the university or some other ac- 
credited higher institution, will be admitted to the 
School of Education. The first two years in the School 
of Education will be devoted largely to beginning pro- 
fessional training and specialization in an academic 
field. Upon the successful completion of these two 
years the student will be granted the B.S. in Education. 
The third year in the School of Education, or fifth year 
of collegiate work, will be devoted to supervised stu- 
dent-teaching, additional professional training, and 
advanced specialization. This graduate work may be 
counted toward the M.S. degree in Education. Prog- 
ress in the course will be measured in terms of attain- 
ment of objectives rather than number of credit hours. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Junior 
College has proved a successful new venture in collegi- 
ate education according to a survey announced by Dr. 
Frank C. Touton, vice-president of the University and 
director of the Junior College. 

The Junior College was established in September, 
1933, the second institution of its kind in the United 
States, to aid high-school graduates whose require- 
ments are below standard university entrance require- 
ments. The recent survey reveals that 47.2 per cent 
of the group who entered in September, 1933, have 
achieved a satisfactory scholastic record; 45 per cent 
have fulfilled all conditions for transfer to regular 
standing including the removal of certain admission 
shortages ; 30.2 per cent of the group achieved a scho- 
lastic average equal to or exceeding the median score 
of regular freshmen students. 

Distinctive features of the University of Southern 
California Junior College as compared to other insti- 
tutions include special provision for four classes of 
students. Those who have a limited time to devote to 
collegiate training constitute one group. Those who 
need and wish more than the usual amount of guidance 
during the first two years of college include another 
division. Those who do not meet the required en- 
trance credentials, and those who transfer from other 
collegiate institutions but who do not fulfill the stand- 
ard requirements constitute the other two groups. 

Dr. Touton concludes that, ““The success of the first 
year’s operation of the plan proves clearly that many 
high-school graduates previously denied admission to 


college should be given an opportunity to study college 
subjects under controlled college conditions, in a col- 
lege campus environment characterized by encourage- 
ment, motivation, and use of effective study methods, 
before final judgment can be reached as to promise of 
achievement on the collegiate level.” 


Public Schools 


Approximately 84,000 teachers in the United States 
received less than $450 for their work last year. Most 
of them were rural teachers. 


An annual saving of $17,736.17 over a period of 
sixteen years was made in Maryland by the consolida- 
tion of ninety-three schools. 


There are approximately 1,063,000 teachers in all 
types of schools in the United States. About 700,000 
of these are in elementary schools, about 250,000 in 
secondary schools, and about 90,000 in colleges. 


The school board of Houston, Texas, has adopted a 
budget of $4,525,000 for the school year 1935-36. 
The budget includes an increase of $225,000 to cover 
the restoration of salary reductions in effect since Jan- 
uary, 1932. 


The Rockford Teachers’ Club of Rockford, Illinois, 
is sponsoring ‘Rockford Community Lectures,” a pro- 
gram of lectures on art, education, literature, and in- 
dustrial, social, and political questions. The first 
series of lectures opened in November and closed in 
February. 


The high school at Ames, Iowa, includes in its cur- 
riculum a self-planned course in home economics for 
boys. The course includes a study of clothing, food, 
care of the home, proper dress, and personal care. The 
main idea of the course is to study the characteristics of 
the ideal home and the ideal man. 


A speech contest, open to all high-school students in 
the country, has been announced by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The general subject is “Better 
Housing and the Home.” The winners of local school 
contests will compete in district or county contests. 
The winners of the county contests will compete in 
state contests, the winners of which will compete in a 
national contest. 


The board of education of Edwardsville, Illinois, 
has put into operation a new book-rental plan. Under 
the plan previously in operation, local drug stores sold 
textbooks to school children. This year the school 
board purchased the books and rented them for one- 
sixth of the actual cost. The renting of books is 
handled by the principal and teachers without the aid 
of additional office help. 
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It is estimated by the Federal Office of Education 
that more than 833,000 students graduated from high 
school in 1931-32. There were 138,000 students 
graduated from first-degree courses in colleges. In 
1932 there were 1,900,000 living college graduates 
and 8,100,000 living high-school graduates who had 
not continued their education through college. Of 
every 1,000 persons 21 years of age and over in 1932, 
about 25 had college degrees and 109 had high-school 
diplomas. 


The tenth-grade pupils of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, recently pre- 
sented a motion picture, portraying the life of a Cro- 
Magnon tribe 40,000 years ago in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains. The story, based on drawings found on walls 
of caves near Altamira, Spain, was called The Brothers 
of Altamira. Students acted all the parts and con- 
structed all the scenery. The production was an ex- 
periment in a course which integrates the study of art, 
English, and history. 


The winner of a high-school essay contest on the 
subject, “The Value of Time in Education,” will re- 
ceive a four-year scholarship at a university to be an- 
nounced. The contest is being sponsored by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation as a part of 
the 300th anniversary of high-school education in 
America. The school which the prize winner attends 
will be given an International Self-Regulating Electric 
Time and Program System, or an International Central 
Radio, Music, and Speech System. 


Including schools in Alaska and Government 
schools for Indians, the expenditure for all levels of 
education, public and private, the Federal Office of 
Education reveals was $2,968,019,400, according to 
last reports. All publicly supported education could 
have been paid for if each person of voting age would 
have contributed nine cents a day in 1932. About two 
cents in addition would have paid the bill for private 
education. The annual expenditure per adult for pub- 
lic education was $32.95, and for private education, 
$7.10. 

According to a study by the Illinois state depart- 
ment of public instruction, of 9,727 one-room school 
districts in the state, which filed against the state dis- 
tributive fund for the year 1933-34, there were ten 
districts having an average daily attendance of one, and 
451 having an average daily attendance of five or 
fewer, while 2,656 districts showed an average daily 
attendance of ten or fewer. The last number repre- 
sents 27.3 per cent of all one-room school districts 
making claim. 


According to a statement prepared for the House 
Committee on Education by the Research Division of 


the N. E. A., after a telegraphic survey of the educa- 
tional situation on March 24 and 25, there are 1,584 
schools closed in eleven states. In sixteen states there 
are at least 10,152 schools which would be forced to 
close if teachers’ salaries had to be paid in cash. In 
addition to the above 10,152 schools, the schools in 
one hundred counties in Georgia and in sixty-two 
counties in Tennessee would be forced to close under 
the same conditions. 


The following figures on the growth of the high 
school are published in the tercentenary number of 
Scholastic: 

From 1910 to 1930, high schools grew eight times 
as fast as population. In 1870, there were 80,227 stu- 
dents enrolled in the public high schools. In 1880, 
there were 110,277, or only 2.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion aged 14 to 17, inclusive. In 1910, there were 
915,061, or 12.6 per cent of the population aged 14 to 
17. In 1930, there were 4,399,422, or 47 per cent of 
the population aged 14 to 17. In 1932, over 50 per 
cent of the 14 to 17 age group was enrolled in the pub- 
lic high schools. 


The Executive Committee of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals announces the tentative 
organization of a board of consultants which members 
of the department may consult for advice and direction 
on various phases of secondary-school administration. 
It will be the function of the board of consultants, to 
review and coordinate projects on which school prin- 
cipals are at work and to establish contacts between 
those engaged in related enterprises. The Executive 
Committee of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals is selecting the personnel of the board and 
will soon make further announcements. 


The schools of Berkeley, California, are cooperating 
with the National Society for Curriculum Study in the 
development and trial of mew curricular materials 
which deal with modern problems. The Berkeley 
committee has selected the topic “Pacific Relations” as 
its field of study. Materials will be developed for the 
use of elementary schools and junior and senior high 
schools relative to the cultural, social, economic, and 
political relations of this country with China, Japan, 
and the possessions of the United States in the Pacific. 
Schools cooperating will exchange the new curricular 
materials with each other. 


The Citizens Save Our Schools Committee of Chi- 
cago, has proposed the following legislative program 
for the State of Illinois: The appointment of a state 
board of education with authority to select a commis- 
sioner of education; the centralization of administra- 
tive and supervisory control of the education system in 
the city superintendents of schools in all cities having 
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500,000 or more population; an increase in the state 
distributive fund for schools; raising the certification 
requirements for elementary teachers; compulsory su- 
pervisory certificates for county superintendents; the 
adoption of a larger, more economical and efficient 
unit of local school administration. 


About one-fourth of the nation’s total population 
attends school daily. More than 30,550,000 students 
were enrolled in full-time day schools, according to 
last reports reaching the Federal Office of Education: 
elementary-school enrollment, 23,570,00 pupils; sec- 
ondary-school enrollment, 5,590,000; college enroll- 
ment, 1,150,000; enrollment in state and private resi- 
dential schools for exceptional children, 67,600; fed- 
eral government school enrollment, 56,000 Indians 
and 4,600 natives of Alaska; public night-school en- 
rollment, 485,500; part-time and continuation-school 
enrollment, 257,000. Summer school or extension 
and correspondence courses in colleges in 1931-32 also 
enrolled 850,000. 


The Iowa Department of Public Instruction in its 
bulletin of May 1 says, ‘‘Practically all the schools vis- 
ited since teachers were hired report increased salaries. 
These increases range from. five to twenty per cent. 
The encouraging part of this is that boards are going 
as far as prospective school funds will permit.” In 
this same bulletin we read that the Sully School Dis- 
trict took up the last of the bonds ($3,500) on the 
Sully school building during the past year. “The 
bonds were not due for more than year, but the board 
decided that since there was a surplus in the treasury, 
it would be good business to take up the bonds in ad- 
vance.” The bulletin also reports the raising of the 
minimum salary for teachers in the State of Iowa from 
$40 a month to $50, effective July 4, 1935. 


A new social studies curriculum will be introduced 
in the public high schools of Evansville, Indiana, in 
September, 1935. According to an announcement by 
L. A. Page, head of the department of social studies, 
“The new curriculum is built upon sound, modern 
principles of pedagogy and psychology. It is strictly 
child-centered rather than subject-matter-centered.”’ 
A new course for freshmen, “Citizenship and Guid- 
ance,” will present in an organized way a body of in- 
formation which was previously left largely to chance. 
Ancient, medieval, and modern history are grouped in 
a one-year world history course for sophomores. A 
practical course for the senior year, ‘“American Prob- 
lems,” will attempt to acquaint the pupil with the com- 
plex problems of government, sociology, and eco- 
nomics confronting the individual today. 


McKinley High School of Niles, Ohio, has a unique 
news service in the form of a school news section pub- 
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lished daily in the local paper. The only expense con- 
nected with the project is the purchase of the few sup- 
plies needed for maintaining a news room in the high- 
school building. Thus, at practically no cost, to the 
school, a more complete news service is provided for 
the public and broader writing experience is given to 
the students who participate than could possibly be 
afforded by a weekly high-school paper. 

The writing of the news is done entirely by students 
under the direction of the teacher sponsor. Staff mem- 
bers are chosen by tryouts which extend over a period 
of time and with a prerequisite of a “B” average in 
English. The position of editor is assigned to three 
students who work as associates, aternating the work 
a week at a time. 


Four major changes in the administrative-supervi- 
sory organization of the New York City schools have 
been made in carrying out the recommendations made 
in the recent survey of the schools. The changes are 
as follows: 

1. The reduction of the number of standing com- 
mittees of the board of education from fifteen to 
five, namely, finance and budget, buildings and sites, 
law, instructional affairs, and auxiliary agencies and 
retirement. 

2. The appointment of a special committee to 
modify the school curriculum to meet the individual 
needs of “‘a very heterogeneous population.” 

3. The reorganization of the staff of associate super- 
intendents on a functional rather than geographical 
basis to give each a major city-wide assignment or 
group of closely related functions. 

4, The complete reorganization of the staff of dis- 
trict superintendents, with transfer of superintendents 
from one district to another, and the assignment of 
four to assist the associate superintendent in charge of 
elementary schools. 


The Committee on Interstate Cooperation of the 
National University Extension Association has an- 
nounced the national debate proposition for next year. 
It is Resolved: That the Several States Should Enact 
Legislation Providing for a System of Complete Med- 
ical Service Available to All Citizens at Public Ex- 
pense. The choosing of the proposition by the na- 
tional committee means that it will be debated by more 
than 100,000 students in the high schools, colleges, 
and universities throughout the country. 

In order to provide students with adequate materials 
for the study of the proposition, the committee is de- 
voting the eighth annual Debate Handbook to the 
field of medical economics. The editor of the volume 
is Bower Aly, of the department of English, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Persons or organizations interested 
are invited to write immediately to the editor, or to 
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send him copies of published articles which may be 
thought suitable for reprint or listing in the bibliog- 
raphy. Address Mr. Bower Aly, Room 216 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


The following analysis of high-school costs is pub- 
lished in the recent tercentenary number of Scholastic. 

1. To send one student through one year of high 
school in New Jersey costs $166.54. 

2. To send one student through one year of high 
school in Arkansas costs $32.78. 

3. The average annual cost of each high-school stu- 
dent in the United States is about $100.00. 

4. For instruction, the average yearly cost for each 
student is about $58.60. 

5. For school control, the average yearly cost for 
each student is about $3.50. 

6. For textbooks, the average yearly cost for each 
student is about $1.00. 

7. For school supplies, the average yearly cost for 
each student is about $2.10. 

8. For running expense, the average yearly cost for 
each student is about $18.60. 

9. For new plant, etc., the average yearly cost for 
each student is about $9.70. 

10. For interest, the average yearly cost for each 
student is about $6.50. 


According to an announcement by the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, there are approximately 12,000 sec- 
ondary schools in the United States which enroll one 


hundred pupils or fewer. The National Survey of 
Secondary Education made a critical study of 614 
schools of this type. The inquiry revealed that inade- 
quacy of grounds is especially marked in secondary 
schools enrolling fewer than 150 pupils and that one- 
fourth of the buildings housing schools with enroll- 
ments fewer than 75 pupils are of frame construction, 
thereby introducing serious fire hazards. The same 
group of schools also show inadequate service equip- 
ment and are handicapped by a lack of special rooms 
for instructional purposes. 

Small high schools enrolling fewer than 150 pupils 
are operating with a small number of teachers and a 
very low pupil-teacher ratio. Such schools can not 
economically extend their curricula much beyond what 
they offer at present. 

Of the 614 schools studied, 505 were regular high 
schools designated as unselected schools, and 109 were 
schools judged to be outstanding and referred to as 
selected schools. The selected schools were found to 
be in larger districts and more often in consolidated 
districts. They have better equipment, a superior type 
of instruction, and better trained teachers. The re- 
port concludes that “size is a more important factor 
than selection in making for constructive differences 


among small schools.” State policy should encourage 
the establishment of high schools of good size. 


The following ten point program for 1935-36 has 
been adopted by the Indianapolis board of school 
commissioners. 

1. Continuation of a modern and comprehensive 
education program, embracing, sound elementary 
school training; modern secondary education in both 
senior and junior high schools; provision for phys. 
ically and mentally handicapped children; adequate 
facilities for vocational education; emphasis upon 
health training; and the rendering of social service to 
all pupils requiring it. 

2. Completion of the revision of the courses of 
study which will insure 2 modern curriculum designed 
to prepare our youth better to meet the critical social, 
political, and economic problems which lie before 
them. 

3. Careful and critical study of teachers’ salaries, to 
determine the advisability and feasibility of a restora- 
tion of all or a part of the reductions that have been 
made. 

4. Survey of school-building needs looking toward 
a constructive program. 

5. Formulation of a plan whereby the schools may 
be more adequately interpreted to the public. 

6. Continuation of those policies which insure the 
selection and retention of members of the teaching 
staff solely on the basis of merit. 

7. Expansion of a program of adult education as 
rapidly as facilities permit. 

8. Formulation of plans by which the housekeeping 
of the schools will be still further improved. 

9. Adequate provision for the increased needs of 
the public-library system so that it may meet more ef- 
fectively and adequately the growing demand made 
upon it. 

10. Formulation of a budget for 1935-36 which will 
provide adequately for the needs of the schools and 
libraries and the continuation of vigilance and care in 
administration of the budget, in order to conserve the 
best interests of the pupils, the teachers, and the 
citizens. 


The Educational Program in CCC, Sixth Corps 
Area, for March, 1935, is summarized in a report is- 
sued from the office of the Commanding General of 
the area. This report indicates a continued develop- 
ment of the educational program. The major in- 
creases are in the number of classes offered, the num- 
ber of instructors participating, and the instruction 
given on the job. Slight increases are to be noted in 
other aspects of the program. This development, ac- 
cording to the report, is not all numerical increase, but 
reflects a steady growth in both quantity and quality 
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of the program. From October to March, inclusive, 
the number of enrollees participating in the educa- 
tional program increased from 11,733 to 15,666; the 
percentage participating increased from 42 to 55.5; the 
number of classes from 1,741 to 2,385; and the num- 
ber of instructors from 1,220 to 1,595. 

Growth in other phases of the program is to be 
noted in (1) the number of illiterates taught, 175; (2) 
the fact that 301 enrollees were discharged during the 
period—October to March—to attend schools or uni- 
versities; and (3) the introduction and development 
of job instruction. Emphasis has been placed on a 
well-rounded camp program as the means of achiev- 
ing the dominant aims and central purpose of the edu- 
cational program, namely, “returning to the normal 
work-a-day world . . . citizens better equipped men- 
tally and morally for their duties as such and with a 
better knowledge of the Government under which they 
live, and of all that Government means.” 

Since the essential character of the educational pro- 
gram of the CCC is that of typical adult education 
in leisure-time, the place of the library and reading 
room in such a program is stressed. The facilities of 
this nature vary in adequacy in the different camps. 
The increased interest and better attendance reported 
when such provisions are made show the need for defi- 
nite and adequate quarters for the camp educational 
program, according to the report. 

A summary of the statistics included in this report 
gives a fair picture of the educational activities in the 
camps of the Sixth Corps Area during the month of 
March. 


Number of companies reporting.... 150 
Total enrollment in camps........ 28,099 
Average, per company .......+++. 187 
Number of enrollees participating. . 15,666 
Average, per company ........... 104 
Per cent of enrollees participating. . 55.5 
Total number of classes.......... 2,385 
Average, per company........... 15.9 
Total number of instructors ...... 1,595 
Average, per company .......... 10.6 
Number of classes for illiterates .... 82 
Number of illiterates participating.. 132 
Number of camp nmewspapers...... 91 
Number of district newspapers .... 3 
Elementary courses offered ....... 294 
High-school courses offered ....... 760 
Vocational courses offered ........ 971 
College courses offered .......... 130 
General courses offered .......... 230 


The average number of years of schooling of the en- 
rollees in the camps is 9.3 years. The following is an 
analysis of the previous schooling of enrollees: no 


schooling, 103; 1 year, 41; 2 years, 112; 3 years, 199; 
4 years, 333; 5 years, 498; 6 years, 1,108; 7 years, 
2,079 ; 8 years, 7,798; 9 years, 3,067; 10 years, 3,511; 
11 years, 2,489; 12 years, 5,682; 13 years, 587; 14 
years, 270; 15 years, 76; 16 years, 63; and 17 years, 4. 


Publications 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, published by The 
Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press, is a 16-page news- 
paper for boys and girls 7 to 17 years of age. Items of 
news of affairs in Europe and America are featured in 
each issue. Photographs add interest to the news. 
There are special columns on sports, parties, animals, 
books, and movie reviews. Sample copies will be sent 
to schools on the request of the principal. Address, 
Charles G. Muller, Editor, The Boys’ and Girls’ News- 
paper, 9 East 40th Street, New York, New York. 


Community Programs for Summer Play Schools. 
Leroy E. Bowman. New York City: Child Study As- 
sociation. Pp. 48. 

This pamphlet describes vacation projects in experi- 
mental education and creative recreation through the 
cooperation of schools and other community agencies, 
with conclusions and suggestions from observations 
and field service in various cities. It is divided into 
three parts: I, The Need and the Opportunity; II, 
Origin and Development of the Program ; and III, The 
Program and Suggestions for Organization. 


The Third Yearbook of School Law. Edited and 
published by M. M. Chambers, 722 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C.: 1935. Pp. 119. 

This is ‘‘a narrative topical summary of decisions of 
the higher courts in all states of the United States of 
America in cases involving school law, as reported 
during the preceding year.” It contains a foreword by 
Dr. George W. Rightmire, president of the Ohio State 
University, a topical index, and fourteen chapters on 
school law decisions and critical discussion thereof. 


Your Life in the Making is a message to high-school 
graduates in the form of a 16-page booklet, by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, educational advisor of the National 
Association of Student Editors and editor of the Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A. The following chapter headings 
summarize Mr. Morgan's advice to the graduates: (1) 
Begin where you are, (2) Make a plan, (3) Keep 
yourself fit, (4) Develop your skills, (5) Attach im- 
portance to the family, (6) Make worthy friends, (7) 
Earn your own way, (8) Be loyal to your country, (9) 
Enjoy your life, (10) Hold fast to your ideals, and 
(11) Keep on learning. 


Sex Instruction in Public Schools, by Willard W. 
Beatty, Benjamin C. Gruenberg, and Herbert W. 
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Smith, is the title of a practical and helpful pamphlet 
recently issued for the especial interest of educators by 
the American Social Hygiene Association. Mr. Beatty, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville, New York, 
writing from his twenty years’ experience in social 
hygiene education, gives a clear description of class- 
room methods and ways of securing parent and com- 
munity cooperation, as well as an exposition of the 
whole underlying theory of sex instruction. His con- 
clusions are reinforced by Dr. Gruenberg and Mr. 
Smith, principal of the Fieldston School, New York. 


In the Lay Magazines 


The Atlantic Monthly announces for publication in 
June “America’s Greatest Universities’ by Edwin R. 
Embree. 


A ProFEssor Is FireD. (Editorial) New Republic 
82: 271-72; April 17, 1935. 

Comments on the recent investigation of academic 
freedom at the University of Pittsburgh, reviews the 
case of Professor Ralph E. Turner, dismissed from the 
faculty last summer, and criticizes the university's prac- 
tices in regard to dismissal of faculty members. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN INDECENT LITERATURE. 
Bergen Evans. Scribner's 97: 242-44; April, 1935. 

“Is all good literature indecent? or irreligious? or 
socialistic? are the questions asked by many parents of 
college students today. Mr. Evans, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Northwestern University, thoughtfully replies, 

“Surely if the social, religious, and moral problems 
which are raised in courses in the humanities are ap- 
proached with the integrity of purpose and high seri- 
ousness which they merit, the objection to the discus- 
sion of them in colleges becomes merely a part of the 
general objection to discussion of them at all. Parents 
must recognize that their children would have to con- 
sider these same questions whether they were in col- 
lege or not and that in the outer world they would find 
them treated with a bitterness and prejudice, that 
would almost preclude the possibility of a fair and dis- 
passionate examination. 

“And it is just such an examination that is needed 
today if our young men and women are to have any 
chance of formulating for themselves an ethic con- 
sistent with the great accretion of scientific knowledge 
which has come to us in the last century.” 


THE PRICE OF Poor TEACHING. William C. Bag- 
ley. Survey Graphic 24: 223-26, 270-71; May, 1935. 

Why are American public-school pupils two years 
behind school children in Scotland, as was shown in a 
recently published survey ? 

Dr. Bagley believes that the principal cause is the 
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low standards that have prevailed in the selection and 
training of our American teachers. 

“It is difficult to account for this neglect by the 
American people of what has been recognized in other 
countries as the first guarantee of a really effective edu. 
cational system.” The rapid growth of our schools, 
the extreme decentralization of the school system, and 
the low estimate of the teacher’s job in the past, have 
all contributed to this neglect. 

Dr. Bagley contends that “The present seems to be 
a time most opportune for nationwide advances in the 
status of the teacher, especially in the selection of 
candidates for admission to the professional schools 
and in the educational standards represented by these 
institutions.”” He cites the success of New College for 
Teachers at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as “indicative of what is well within the range of 
practicability.” 

WHAT'S TO BECOME OF THE CCC? C. A. Edson. 
Forum and Century 93: 245-47; April, 1935. 

Mr. Edson, who is educational advisor of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, area of the CCC, recommends that, 
after the emergency which created them passes, the 
CCC camps be retained as a permanent national insti- 
tution. He proposes a period of one year's training 
for 1,000,000 young men annually, of the age of 18 
years, between the time that they leave school and the 
time when industry is ready for them. He suggests a 
platoon organization with the following daily sched- 
ule: two hours of military training; two hours of edu- 
cational program; and four hours of labor, at con- 
servation projects. Mr. Edson recommends that 

“Either the Army should, as at present, physically 
administer the camps, and an enhanced status be given 
to the educational organization, or a new government 
agency should administer the camps, the Army being 
responsible only for the military training. In the latter 
case the Office of Education might be expanded into a 
Department, with a Secretary of Education, and a large 
administrative organization created. This would be 
the logical ultimate arrangement, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment would thus accept the responsibility of train- 
ing its youth for life, for citizenship—as have the gov- 
ernments of so many other countries.” 


EDUCATION FOR PATRIOTISM (Editorial Foreword). 
Henry Goddard Leach. Forum and Century 93: 257- 
58; May, 1935. 

This editorial is a favorable criticism of Mr. Edson’s 
proposal for a permanent CCC organization discussed 
in the April issue of the Forum. The editor sees in 
the proposed plan an opportunity for the training of 
character of the American juvenile adult, and com- 
pares it to the institution of the Danish folk high 
schools. 
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New Books 


The State University: Its Work and Problems, by 
Lotus D. Coffman. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. x + 227. 

This book contains selections from the addresses de- 
livered between 1921 and 1933 by the president of the 
University of Minnesota. He presents a social and 
educational philosophy involving cooperation between 
the state and education. In his later addresses, the 
author portrays the university in its relation to the 
outer world. 


Philosophy and Practices in High-School Admin- 
istration, by George Walter Willett. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 244. 

The author, who is superintendent of schools at 
La Grange, Illinois, describes the problems and prac- 
tices of the medium-sized high school. The book con- 
tains material on tests, grades, personnel work, and 
extra-curricular activities that should prove valuable 
to the high-school principal and administrator. 


Educational Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile, by 
Merritt Moore Thompson. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1934. Pp. ix + 217. 

This work is an analysis of the philosophy of 
Giovanni Gentile, author of ‘‘Sommario de Pedagogia’”’ 
and former Italian Minister of Public Instruction, who 
in his short term of office brought about a complete 
reform in Italian education. An appendix of ninety 
pages contains a summary of the “Sommario de 
Pedagogia.” 

Educational Psychology, by Daniel Bell Leary. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. Pp. 
xiv + 363. 

This text is an interpretation of the facts and 
theories of educational psychology. The subtitle, An 
Application of Modern Psychology to Teaching, indi- 
cates the purpose, the scope and the fundamental na- 
ture of the book, according to the author's preface. 
The book contains chapters on the problem of teach- 
ing, the evolution of behavior, levels of learning, 
purposive theories of behavior, personality and mental 
hygiene, the problem of educational measurement and 
other related subjects. 


Introduction to the Study of American Education, 
by Lester M. Wilson and I. L. Kandel. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. Pp. vii + 328. 

This book presents an account of the essential char- 
acteristics, purposes, and methods of American edu- 
cation for the beginner. The opening chapter shows 
how our schools have grown out of the American con- 
ditions which demanded education by and for the 
public. Subsequent chapters deal with administration, 
finance, control, and curriculum ; surveys of the various 
levels of education, including elementary, secondary, 
higher, vocational, and adult education ; teacher train- 
ing and private schools. 


The Status of the Married Woman Teacher, by 
David Wilbur Peters. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
Pp. 97. 

Married women school teachers not only give their 
students better training and achieve better results, 
but actually pass more time in the schoolrcoms, accord- 
ing to the survey conducted by Dr. Peters, research 
worker at Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
Peters investigated the case histories of 1,842 teachers, 
921 of whom were married and 921 single. The 
measured achievements of students taught by the mar- 
ried women exceeded those of the other pupils, as 
did their measured mental growth. The author con- 
cludes that “this study produced no evidence that justi- 
fies a policy of discrimination against married women 
teachers as a class.” 


Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, by Edward C. Elliott and 
M. M. Chambers. New York: The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1934. Pp. 
vii + 640. 

Fifty-one institutions were included in this study 
among which were state universities and colleges, and 
private institutions. The book is divided into three 
main divisions as follows: Part I, Introduction, con- 
taining a table of information regarding the govern- 
ing boards of the various institutions studied; Part 
II, giving a brief statement about each institution, fol- 
lowed by selected laws relating to each; and Pazt III, 
including selected federal acts affecting land-grant col- 
leges, a list of judicial decisions, an index to judicial 
decisions, and a general index which refers the reader 
to specific information on almost any topic in college 
or university legal procedure. 


Basic Principles in Education, by Henry C. Mor- 
rison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. iv 
+ 452. 

This book, according to the author, “is not a work 
on teaching but rather on what lies behind teaching.” 
It is an attempt to formulate a theory of education 
which can be defended on the grounds of scientific 
principle. The first chapter deals with chance and 
system, emphasizing the need for system, and the sec- 
ond with dennitions of terms in education with a brief 
survey of the fields that offer contributions to edu- 
cational philosophy. The next seven chapters are de- 
voted to man as a product of organic evolution, a 
study of the adaptive organism through which adjust- 
ment is brought about, and to the fabric and integra- 
tion of personality. The last two chapters discuss 
education as adjustment, and educability. 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, by E. L. 
Thorndike. Chicago: Scott Foresman and Company, 
1934. Pp. x + 970. 

According to Dr. Thorndike, school dictionaries 
have not had the utility for children which the regular 
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dictionaries have had for adults, because of the un- 
intelligibleness of their definitions. In preparing this 
new-type dictionary, based upon pedagogical and 
psychological principles, Professor Thorndike scruti- 
nized more than ten million words found in various 
books to discover those used most frequently. He 
chose more than 23,000 of the most commonly used 
words for his dictionary. The definitions of these 
words are written in a simple, clear manner at the 
level of the child’s comprehension. Words of greater 
frequency are used to define words of less frequency. 
Pictures are used to explain words when purely verbal 
description would fail. More than 1600 such pictures 
are included. Print size and style of type, spacing, 
and page arrangements are such as to make for quick, 
easy reading. ‘Written entirely from the stand- 
point of the child, the new dictionary,” says Dr. 
Thorndike, ‘is a book which will help him learn the 
meaning of any word that he needs to understand, the 
spelling of any word that he needs to write, and the 
pronunciation of any word that he needs to speak.” 


Redirecting Education, Volume 1, The United 
States, by Rexford G. Tugwell, Leon H. Keyserling, 
et alii, New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. 
Pp. ix + 273. 

This is a book comprising five essays on the follow- 
ing topics: Social Objectives in Education, Social Ob- 
jectives in the American College, Economics in the 
College, History in the College, and Political Sci- 
ence in the College. The authors of the essays have 
been engaged in a cooperative course known as Con- 
temporary Civilization which was begun fifteen years 
ago as an experiment in relating courses to each other 
and to the outside world. The book is an outgrowth 
of that experiment. 


The Chicago College Plan, by C. S. Boucher. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
vi + 344. 

The author, who is Dean of the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, predicts that educational methods 
of the future will be revolutionized by improved meth- 
ods of testing students’ achievements. He presents 
a clear picture of the New Plan which includes four 
general courses, one each in the fields of the human- 
ities, the social sciences, the physical sciences, and the 
biological sciences. Chapters are devoted to impor- 
tant details including: Freshman English Composi- 
tion, Comprehensive Examinations, Student-Faculty 
Relations, Student Guidance and Personnel Work, and 
Special Instructional Matériel. The last chapter sum- 
marizes briefly and clearly the principal features of the 
New College Plan. 


Editorial Comment 


Continued from page 211 

care and training of children as a complex job, 
needing consumate artistry? They must violate 
their most hoary prerogatives. These prerogatives 
are chiefly: to be an authority on child training by 
virtue of having children; to release emotional con- 
flicts in themselves by criticism and direction 
(“John must be a doctor because I always wanted 
to be, and I know best’’) ; to place responsibility for 
their children’s failures on Providence, Fate, the 
people next door or the schools. Not all parents, 
of course, are to be included in this category. Are 
there any? Are there many? What are the edu- 
cators doing to reach them and through them the 
chief portion of the child’s daily learning? 

Regarding teachers, I have said enough, per- 
haps, in the introductory paragraphs. If not, let 
me point out that courage to use intelligence is not 
taught in schools—not even in schools of educa- 
tion. Not generally. The quality of a person de- 
pends on his aims in life. It is teachers them- 
selves who really determine that they shall lie 
quietly down before the steam-roller of Dictates 
from Above. 

As for the executives—that’s what they have 
struggled and toiled for, to achieve greater power 
and security. The suggestion that they should ac- 
knowledge and even release the power of their 
subordinates, that they should protect those sub- 
ordinates to the death against interference from the 
very people who pay their salaries—no matter how 
short-sighted they see that interference to be—woe, 
woe, scandal upon scandal. Whisper it not on the 
floor of the legislature or in the office of the tax- 
payer or at the banquets of the trustees! 

No, dearly beloved, we are safe. As we are 
lulled to sleep this night by the sweet words of as- 
surance, “Everything is as it is and will always be 
as it was,” we can dream our dreams of peace, and 
let us dream hard and long, so that the changes of 
the living universe may engulf us in the war or 
the revolution of the plague or the starvation which 
natural evolution uncontrolled so inevitably prom- 
ises, without the annoying realization which the 
operations of intelligence would bring to destroy 
our slumber. H. H. GILEs. 
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Of Concern to Fraternity Members 


This is the last number of the first 

THE ® AK volume of the new Put DELTA Kap- 

JOURNAL PAN. It is time that we take inven- 

tory in order that our plans for the 

next volume may be well made. Many favorable com- 

ments have been received from the readers of the jour- 

nal and suggestions have been received which have 

been helpful in improving it from time to time. Such 

comments and suggestions are greatly appreciated and 
are hereby acknowledged. 

If it were feasible to do so, a magazine ballot would 
doubtless be imposed upon the membership at this 
time in order that we might have the benefit of the 
criticism and suggestions of the readers on a few defi- 
nite questions regarding the journal. That seems to 
be impossible this year. In view of that fact and be- 
cause we hope to be able to improve the journal mate- 
rially in the next volume, we urge the readers to con- 
tribute criticisms and suggestions by letter addressed 
tothe editor. After all, it is your journal and the edi- 
tor is anxious that it reflect your desires as far as that 
is possible. 

The question of the name of the journal has not 
been settled with any degree of finality. We like the 
name now used but feel that a name less obviously that 
of a fraternity magazine would be more appropriate 
to the kind of a journal now published and, if we are 
to build up an advertising section, almost imperative. 
The following name has occurred to the editor and it 
is proposed for discussion and for your reaction: 
“RESEARCH SERVICE AND LEADERSHIP, a 
Journal for the Advancement of Education.” 

The next issue of the journal will be published in 
September and succeeding issues will appear monthly 
during the school year. 


While the year is not yet ended and 

PAK the books have not yet been closed, they 
FINANCE will be on May 31, and we are near 
enough to that date to make some rea- 

sonably accurate statements regarding the financial 
condition of the fraternity for the 26th fiscal year. 
A year ago the Executive Committee requested the 
executive secretary to reduce office expenditures by 
10 per cent under the budget provision, the salaries 
of the office staff by 121/, per cent, and the salary of 
the executive secretary by 16 per cent. These savings 
have been made and, in some respects, increased ma- 
terially during the past year. The economy program 
has been adhered to strictly and we are pleased to re- 
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port that the expectations of the executive committee 
have been more than met. 

The national magazine, published monthly since 
November, has entailed a large amount of unantici- 
pated work and a much larger expense than was pro- 
vided in the budget. In spite of this, however, the of- 
fice will close the year well under the total budget al- 
lowance and from this saving within the budget will 
be able to contribute to the surplus fund of the fra- 
ternity. In addition, the receipts of the office promise 
to be well above the amount anticipated when the bud- 
get was made and this additional margin will also be 
added to the surplus fund. 

By recent action of the executive committee, the 
economy program will be continued another year. 
There must be additional clerical assistance, however, 
if the office is to function efficiently and if it is to carry 
on the projects already set up, some of which have 
had to be deferred during the past year. This the 
committee recognizes and provisions have been made 
to take care of the situation. With nine issues of the 
journal to be published next year (September to May, 
inclusive), it is obvious that the office must practice 
every possible economy if the budget total for the year 
is not to be exceeded. 


Alpha Delta Alumni Chapter was 
installed at South Bend, Indiana, on 
the evening of May 7, 1935, with a 
charter membership of forty-four. The 
group at South Bend includes in its membership the 
Phi Delta Kappans of north-central Indiana repre- 
senting nine active chapters. It has been meeting for 
three years, regularly, and in that time has become 
thoroughly committed to a permanent organization. 
Supt. E. B. Wetherow of LaPorte, Indiana, is the pres- 
ident, and P. D. Pointer, Principal of the Central 
Junior High School of South Bend, is the secretary of 
the chapter. 

Alpha Epsilon Alumni Chapter was installed at 
East Chicago, Indiana, on the evening of May 9, 1935, 
with a charter membership of thirty-three. This chap- 
ter is known as the Hammond and Northwest Indiana 
Chapter. It includes in its membership the represen- 
tatives of six active chapters. The group met for two 
years irregularly and for one year as a regular alumni 
club with monthly meetings. J. H. Baldwin, Prin- 
cipal of the Washington School, Hammond, is the 
president and Lewis F. Witham, a teacher in the Wash- 
ington School, is the secretary of the chapter. 


NEW 
CHAPTERS 
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Alpha Tau Chapter (active) will be installed at 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 24, 1935. The petition for the new 
chapter has been approved and plans are now being 
made for the installation of the chapter. Dean W.G. 
Chambers has been instrumental in the promotion of 
the new chapter and the indications at the present time 
point toward the development of a strong chapter at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The fraternity now has on its chapter roll twenty- 
nine alumni chapters and, with the installation of the 
chapter at Pennsylvania State College, will have a to- 
tal of forty-three active or student chapters. 





Alpha Omicron Chapter, Claremont Col- 
leges, has recently undertaken the furnish- 
ing of a lounge in Harper Hall on the cam- 
pus. It is to be available to all graduate stu- 

Monterey type of furniture is being used. 


NEWS 
ITEMS 


dents. 





Louis F. HILLMAN, one of the original members 
of the Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, died 
on May 3 at his home in Bloomington, Indiana. Pro- 
fessor Hillman was a graduate of Indiana University 
receiving the A.B., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees from that 
institution, the latter in 1932. He served as profes- 
sor of education in Hanover College and later at the 
University of Cincinnati where he retired in 1931. He 
was always in “good standing” in Phi Delta Kappa 
and always interested in the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. 





Position Wanted: One of the members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, under thirty years of age, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan with major in education, with 
an M.D. from the same university, is just completing 
his internship of two years. He desires a position in 
a college or university in health service where he may 
be able to make use of both phases of his training. He 
hopes to make health service a life profession. The 
editor of THE PH1 DELTA KapPaAN will be glad to 
give the name and address of this young man to any 
who may be interested. 





Xi Alumni Chapter, Sacramento, California, re- 
cently had as guest speaker Brother H. Dewey Ander- 
son, assemblyman from the thirtieth district in Santa 
Clara County, California. He spoke on the subject, 
“The Prospect for Socialized Medicine and Health In- 
surance in the California Legislature, 1935.” He said, 
“The present session of the Legislature will make pro- 
vision for socialized medical care for a large number 
of people who are financially unable to meet this cost 
unaided.” This chapter and the active chapter at Rut- 
gers University have recently exchanged news reports 
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on the legislative situation in the two states in regard 
to education. 





The 1935 breakfast meeting of the Inland Empire 
Phi Delta Kappa Association was held in Spokane 
Washington, at the Davenport Hotel at 8:00 a, m. 
April 4. One hundred and twenty-eight members * 
tended the meeting making it the largest meeting on 
record for the association. R. E. McConnell, President 
of Ellensburg Normal, presided and introduced the 
guests of honor as speakers on the program; Jesse H. 
Newlon, Willard E. Givens, and Grayson N. Kefauver. 
Francis F. Powers, District Representative of Phi Delta 
Kappa spoke on fraternity affairs, particularly with re. 
gard to the organization of new alumni chapters. John 
E. Corbally, University of Washington, was elected 
president for this year and L. T. Byrne of Spokane pub- 
lic schools was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





Non-professional books by members: Earl A. Col- 
lins, national historian of ® A K, is the author of Fo/é 
Tales of Missouri, published by Christopher Publish- 
ing House of Boston ($1.50). It is delightfully 
readable. 

The Heart of the Skyloo, a story of the native cul- 
ture of the Northwest, is written by Ottis B. Sperlin 
and published by Metropolitan Press of Portland, Ore. 





The State Organization of Phi Delta 
®AK Kappa offers its services to the members 
DENVER of the fraternity who will attend the sum- 

mer session of the N. E. A. in Denver, 
June 30 to July 5. Send your name and address to the 
chapter and specify the kind of information or assist- 
ance desired. If you do not use your letterhead when 
writing, the chapter would like to have you indicate 
your professional address and position. The chapter 
wishes to be helpful in making your visit to Denver 
pleasant and profitable. Will you write to D. L. Har- 
rison, Chairman State Committee, West High School, 
Denver, Colo., now? If so, it will be appreciated. 
The annual luncheon of Phi Delta Kappa in con- 
nection with the N. E. A. will be at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Tuesday noon, July 2, at 12:15 p.m. 
The price of the luncheon is 75 cents. Brother Arnold 
E. Joyal, the District Representative, District 4, is 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. The 
speaker will be announced. If you are going to be in 
Denver at this time, make a reservation of time in yout 
date book now. 
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Directory of Active Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1, 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. _ 

Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cxui—University of Oregon 
J Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Atenza GAMMA—State College of Washington 
Hal Dunker, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, Asst. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Dept. of 
Education, Library and Courts Bidg., Sacramento, Calif. 

Detta—Stanford University 
Charles Shepherd, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 

Lamepa—University of California 
Lester B. Sands, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Atpua Eps1ton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Apna Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
College cf Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALpHa Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
T. Stanley Warburton, Secretary, Education Department, 
Harper Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Gamma—University of Missouri 
Chas. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Karpa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Dowum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hali, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mu— University of Texas 
S Frost, Jr., Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

AtpHa ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Atpua Detta—Kansas State College 
Maurice Moggie, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor 
of Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Eprsiton—University of Iowa 
Russell E. Jonas, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Era—University of Minnesota 
Richard Daggy, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Om1cron—University of Nebraska 
Charles A: Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Arena Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Atpua Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
J. Stephens King, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 

ALPHA Siesta -Usivereien of Denver 
William H. Anderson, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. 
DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of 


Indiana, Ohio, 


Research and Building Survey, Board of Education, 
Room, 210, 228 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Lilinois. 
Avrpua—Indiana University 
Clark Atkins, , School of Education, Forest 
Place, Indiana Uni ty, Bloomington, Indiana. 
aa OY Micke cS Faculty Exchange, School of 
“ A a oO 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Tilinois. 
Pi—University of Illinois 
D. A. Grossman, Secretary, 100-A Administration Build- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Stema—Ohio State Univ 
L. L. Jarvie, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Upstton—Northwestern University 
Arthur J. Ter Keurst, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Lillinois. 
Pu1—University of Wisconsin 
Russell L, Moberly, Sec: , Box 183, Bascom Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, n, Wisconsin, 
Omeca—University of Michigan 
Manley E. MacDonald, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Axtrxa lora—University of Cincinnati 
L. G. Boeh, Secretary, 1556 Ruth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A.tpsa Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, Colle 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, 


of Education, Uni- 
entucky. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachus¢‘ts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
d, Connecticut, District of 


sey, Delaware, Marylan 
Columbia. 

IRA M. KLINE, District Representative, Sogerretey 
Prin., Greenburgh No. 8 Schools, White Plains, N. Y. 

Beta—Columbia University 
Lester A. Kirkendall, baa ma Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Tueta—Cornell University 
George A. White, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

lora—Harvard University 
Frederick W. Hackett, Secretary, Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

sa tee | of Pittsburgh , B 
Charles P. Scott, Secretary, 210 State Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo—New York University yes 
Julius Yourman, Secretary, Room 54, Student Activities 
Building, New York University, New York, N.Y. 

Tavu—University of Pennsylvania 
Roderie D. atthews, retary, Room 100, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apa Era—Temple my ay 
Everett B, Townsend, Jr., retary, Box 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Avena Lamppa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, School of Education, 
Boston University, 29 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Avena Pi—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, School of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswi New Jersey. 

ALpua Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 Dolfield Avenue, Ba'ti- 
more, Maryland. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida. 

EDWARD ALVEY, Jr., District Representative, Professor 

of Education, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Ps1-—Peabody College . 
H. L. Boyd, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Avena Beta—University of Virginia 
Arthur M. Jarman, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 

Acpua Kappa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Atpua X1—University of Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

















Milestones in the Development 
of American Secondary 


Education 
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of the period characterized by the free 
public high school. 


1872—-The Kalamazoo Case established the 
precedent, which has since been fol- 
lowed, that the state has a legal right to 
use public funds for high-school support. 


1892—Appointment of the Committee of Ten 
by the National Education Association. 


1899—Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments of the N. E. A. made the specific 
recommendation for a unified six-year 
high-school course of study beginning 
with the seventh grade, 


1902—Joliet, Illinois, established the first pub- 
lic junior college in connection with a 
city public-school system. 


1909—The first active development of the jun- 
ior high school in Berkeley, California. 


1911—Appointment of the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time of the National Education 
Association. 


1918—Publication of the report of the N. E. A. 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education entitled “Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education.” 

1927-28—The publication of epoch-making jun- 
ior and senior high-school curriculum 
studies by the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


1932—Publication of the report of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, con- 
ducted by the U. S. Office of Education. 


1934—-Publication of the report of the Com- 
mission on Social Studies of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association.—From ]oxr- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, December, 1934. 
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